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Ghe Outlook. 


There appears to be some dissension in the 
French Ministry on the question of scrutin de liste. 
Readers of The Christian Union will recollect 
that this method substitutes election by a general 
ticket, including the candidates of a department, 
for election by a local ticket. Since 1871 the local 
or district system bas prevailed, and the Assem- 
bly has lacked cohesion and organic unity in con- 
sequence. It has been almost impossible among 
so many delegates elected by special and local in- 
terests, to combine them into those large party 
divisions which are necessary to carry on a par- 
liamentary government. The Chamber has been 
broken up into small groups, and almost incapa- 
ble of union on anything but the most pressing 
measures. To obviate this great difficulty Gam- 
betta is strongly in favor of the scrutin de liste, 
while President Grévy and a number of the minis- 
try are in favor of the present arrangement, fear- 
ing that any radical change in the composition of 
the Assembly may be dangerous. There is little 
doubt but that the growth of national sentiment 
in France, and the political unification of the 
French people, which has not been complete be- 
fore, would be greatly accelerated by the new 
measure, and it is not likely that so cautious a min- 
istry will commit themselves to an uncompromis- 
ing opposition to a measure which Gambetta sup- 
ports. | 


Peace has been established between England 
and the South African Boers. The cable does 
not give the terms very fully; indeed, some details 
have still to be arranged; but the report indi- 
cates that it is really ‘‘ peace with honor.” Eng- 


land retains a sort of relation to the Transvaal, 
controls its foreign relations, and is to have a 
Resident—that is, a public and authorized repre- 
sentative—at its capital. The people are to man- 
age their own domestic affairs without English 
interference, but they will acknowledge allegiance 
to the Queen. It is a happy termination to a 
war which gives both parties what they were 
fighting for; and that appears to be the result in 
this case. The Boers fought for their independ- 
ence and have it; the English began the fight to 
prevent the quarrelsome Boers from provoking 
the native savages into a general frontier war, 
and the management of all relations with the 
savages is left to an English commission; it con. 
tinued the war because it would not submit to 
withdraw its flag from a territory once occupied, 
and hereafter the British flag will float over the 
Transvaal, and it will be included in British pos— 
sessions in the school geographies. 


The telegraphic reports of the funeral procession 
attending the sepulture of the late Tsar of Russia 
not only describe an imposing display, but also 
indicate a warm popular affection for the dead 
Emperor. George Sala describes it as ‘‘one of the 
most magnificent, most impressive, most pathetic 
pageants ” he ever saw, and no modern writer has 
witnessed a greater variety of royal pageants both 
merry and pathetic. Among the noticeable fea- 
tures of the dramatic display were the Knight of 
the Golden Armor, mounted upon a gorgeously- 
harnessed steed, carrying a drawn sword, designed 
to represent the spotless charaeter of the dead, 
and a series of deputations pictorially representing 
the institutions and reforms introduced by the Em- 
peror—the county legislatures, the local judiciary 
and the emancipated serfs. The funeral—car was 
a bier of ebony and silver on wheels whose spokes 
were heavily carved silver, on which lay the gilt 
coffin, almost hidden by a golden pall lined with 
white satin. The car was drawn by eight black 
horses shrouded in sable draperies, and was ac- 
companied by four aides-de-camp, one at each 
eorner, and sixteen general officers who held the 
silken ends of the canopy. After the coffin Alex- 
ander III., the son, followed on foot and alone, 
dressed in a General’s uniform, other members of 
the imperial family following in carriages at a lit- 
tle distance. A vast silent crowd covered every 
available spot from which the procession could 
be seer, many kneeling and praying fur the soul 
of the dead Emperor. As the hearse came in 
sight the whole multitude, by a spontaneous im- 
pulse, uncovered. The face of the dead, which 
was photographed after the body had been em- 
balmed, is thus described by Mr. Sala: 

‘*The features are seen in profile, the left side of the 
face exposed, the sparse hair carefully brushed from the 
temples, the grizzled mustache and whiskers carefully 
trimmed and kempt; but the eyes are mere sunken wrecks, 
and there seems to have been a dire wound on the cheek, 
the marks of which have been partially concealed by art. 
The head reposes on a pillow of white satin. The body is 
clothed in the green uniform tunic of the Preobrajinski 
Guard, with massive epaulettes of gold bullion.’’ 

The city of St. Petersburgh will build a memo- 
rial church on the spot where the Emperor fell. 
It is already inclosed, a cypress tree being planted 
in each corner of the inclosure. 


One of the first official acts of the new Tsar was 
to stop the Russian advance toward Merv, in Cen- 
tral Asia; that is, toward the English boundary 
line. The English Government has resolved on 


the withdrawal from Candahar, and only awaits 
the advance of the Ameer with sufficient forces to 


secure local peace and order; and its resolve has 
been approved by a large majority—ninety—one 
on a full vote—by the House of Commons. Thus 
the threatenings of war between Russia and Eng- 
land, which were very considerable under the 
Beaconsfield administration, grow less and less. 
The South African war is ended, the East Indian 
war is ended, amicable relations between England 
and Russia are probable if not assured; power 
has been given the Governwent to put down ma- 
rauders and assassins in Ireland with a strong 
hand if necessary, and the Administration has 
shown that it can use a strong hand; and notice 
has already been officially given that a Land bill 
will be introduced the first week in April. The 
only war cloud that remains is in eastern Europe. 
Greece has eighty-five thousand troops nearly 
ready for action; Turkey bas eighty thousand on 
the frontier, and is bankrupting herself to keep 
up her army; negotiations have come certainly 
to a standstill, perhaps to an end, though the Eu- 
ropean ambassadors, after declarin,, for the hun- 
dredth time, more or less, that nothing can be 
made of negotiations with the Porte, are consid 

ering a new Turkish proposition for a cession of 
territory to Greece. In a war between Turkey 
and Greece it is not doubtful where Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sympathies would be, for he is an enthusi- 
astic lover of Greek literature and a believer in 
Greek character and the future of the Grecian 
state; but it is very doubtful what England’s pol- 
licy would be. 


The politicians, large and small, of this Btate, 
have been thrown into a fever of excitement by Mr. 
Garfield’s nomination of Mr. Robertson to be Col- 
lector of the Port of New York in place of Collector 
Merritt, who is nominated to be Consul. General 
at London. That the President should offer the 
most influential position in the State to the leader 
of the Blaine Republicans and a most pronounced 
and prominent anti-Grant and anti-Conkling poli- 
ticilan, is a matter of some interest to these fac. 
tions, but of none to the people at large. That he 
should remove anefficient Collector, against whom 
no word of complaint has been breathed, while 
two years of his term are yet unexpired, in order 
to put in his place one of the staunchest support- 
ers of Mr. Blaine for the Presidential nomination, 
is of some public importanee, because, unless it is 
explained, it has every appearance of being a very 
direct and practical repudiation by the President 
of the principles of civil service reform avowed 
in his inaugural. The ‘‘ Tribune,” which is the 
recognized Blaine organ in this city, offers no ex- 
planation except that it is ‘‘ natural” that the 
President should wish to make his own selection 
for this office. Why ? 


Since 1872 the right of visitation and inspection 
of the State charitable institutions, jails and alms- 
bouses has been vested in the State Board of 
Charities; but no single board was adequate to 
the work of visiting the great number of such in- 
stitutions throughout the State. To supplement 
the State Board in this important work the State 
Charities Aid Society was organized, with a com- 
mittee io each county to visit and report the con- 
dition of county institutions. The members of 
these committees received certificates from the 
State Board of Charities, and by virtue of these 
certificates were enabled to claim and to secure 


the right of visitation to all charitable institutions 


throughout this State. In 1878 the State Board 
of Charities, desiring to relieve itself of responsi- 
bility for any work but its own, decided to issue 
no more certificates to county committees, and 
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these committees are consequently without offi- 
cial power of visitation and inspection. The 
work done and the influence exerted by these va- 
rious branches of the State Charities Aid Society 
have been far too important to be lost now, and a 
bill is before the Legislature giving this society 
the authority to visit, equally with the State Board 
of Charities, all public institutions throughout 
the State. Entire freedom of inspection and 
entire publicity of facts found by inspectors are 
the only safeguards against the innumerable 
abuses which grow up in public institutions. In 
furtherance of the same good work, Mrs. Jo- 
sepbine Shaw Lowell is again calling attention to 
the unspeakable evils which arise from the non- 
separation of the sexes in jails and almshouses. 
She has already emphasized these wrongs by state- 
ments ot facts which have fallen under her obser- 
vation, which make immediate action imperative 
and further neglect criminal. The State Board 
have passed a resolution recommending the estab- 
lishment by the Legislature of an institution for 
the custody of vagrant and disorderly women 
under charge of officers of their own sex. The 
Legislature cannot move too soon to secure en- 
tire separation of the sexes in our public institu- 
tions and to place the female inmates of such in- 
stitutions under the care of female keepers. 


The International Cotton Exposition, which 
will be held at Atlanta next October, promises to 
be a decided success, and is a hopeful indication 
of the growth of the new South. Atlanta itself 
subscribed $35,000 toward the $100,000 agreed 
upon as the necessary sum. Three New York 
firms have increased this amount $10,000, and 
there is little doubt that the balance will be easily 
raised. Ex-Governor Bullock has gone abroad to 
secure exbibits from Germany, France and Eng- 
land, in all of which countries the cotton manu- 
fac urers and spinners are in hearty sympathy 
with the enterprise. The Exposition will aim to 
display the entire cotton industry in all its de- 
pariments. The building itself will be a model 
factory, and every kind of cotton will be planted 
within its grounds. Mr. Edward Atkinson, with 
a view of making the enterprise a more compre- 
hensive exposition of the resources and capacity 
of the South, suggests that its scope be enlarged 
so as to include coal, iron, copper, salt, lead, zine 
and the various kinds of timber grown in that 
section. The enterprise is one in which the whole 
nation will take great interest. 


The fashion of giving complimentary dinners 
by way of public indorsement to men or the pol- 
icies they represent, is growing in favor. The 
Manhattan Club has just given one to Gen. Han- 
cock; three score of business men in New York 
city have united in offering one to Postmaster 
James, which with wise modesty he declined, 
upon the ground that be that putteth on the 
armor should not boast as he that layeth it off; 
and a large body of independent Republicans, re— 
enforced by a few Democrats and some non-parti- 
san literati, have just sat down to a great dinner 
to Secretary Schurz in Boston. This dinner was 
made the occasion of a naturally exaggerated 
praise of his Indian policy and his civil service 
reform, on the part of some of his worshipful 
admirers, but of a very modest and Christian 
speech on his own part. Secretary Schurz is a 
wise man; and his most intemperate critics will 
find it difficult to discover opportunity for criti- 
cism in thisspeech. He defined his Indian pol- 
icy as ‘‘the policy of the transformation of the 
Indians from shiftless paupers into thrifty and 
orderly workers, as agriculturists, herdsmen, 
traders and mechanics; of extending their edu- 
cational facilities to teach them how to learn and 
how to live; of stimulating their desire to become 
individual owners of lands and other property 
like white men—a policy, in a word, of preparing 
them for the ultimate absorption into the great 
body of American citizenship, with all its rights 
and duties.” These words are an admirable de— 
finition of what our Indian policy ought to be. 
How wisely Secretary Schurz has worked to the 
end is a matter not now worth debating. We can 
only express the hope that his successor will see, 
what apparently he did not, that a decision of the 
Supreme Court, or if need be an act of Congress, 
recognizing the Indian as a person who has a 


| right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 


and cannot lawfully be shut up in any sort of 
reservation against his will, so long as he behaves 
himself, is the very first step toward the accom- 
plishment of the result which Mr. Schurz rightly 
wishes to see accomplished. 


WHAT OCONGREGATIONALISM 
MEANS. 


OW pleasant it is to have a puzzling ques- 
tion answered precisely, philosophically, 
historically, categorically, sufficiently, infallibly, 
and once for all! Such a question has been danc- 
ing now for scores of years over the bald heads of 
all the Congregational doctors in the land; books, 
big and little, have been written about it; coun- 
cils, mutual, advisory, ex-parte and national, 
have discussed it; lectureships have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of cornering and fix- 
ing it; but it has always proved too nimble for 
the spryest logicians. 
dreds of times, but somehow it does not stay 
answered long; never do the sons of the Pilgrims 
present themselves before the Lord that this vi- 
vacious interrogation point does not rear its 
crooked neck among them. The question is, 
What is Congregationalism? How many Congre- 
gationalists there are among our readers who 
would give all their back numbers of the ‘‘ Con- 
gregational Quarterly” to have this question 
answered! Dearly beloved, sell your ‘‘ Quarter- 
lies” to the ragman, and let your peace and your 
pence return to you! We are going to answer 
your question, without reward. 

Not that we of ourselves are sufficient for 
these things. Bless us, no! Nobody has ever 
authorized or empowered us to define Congrega- 
tionalism. Three hundred and sixty-five religions 
and one gravy were discovered by Protessor Blot 
in the United States of America. Neither the 
solitary sauce nor any one of the quotidian sects 
has been assigned to us for analysis or advocacy. 
But we have a neighbor who knows all about it, 
and he has told us with admirable brevity and 
point exactly what Congregationalism is. And 
who is our neighbor? ‘‘The Christian at Work.” 
Several of our neighbors, we trust, are Chris- 
tians at work, but the definite article belongs to 
only one of them. And this ‘‘ Christian at Work ” 
(with the definite article) has defined Congrega- 
tionalism for us in a very definite article, as fol- 
lows : 

‘* Congregationalism means the Savoy Confes- 
sion.” 

There you have it. Now you know, O anxious 
Congregationalists, exactly what you must be- 
lieve! Not what you do believe, of course; for 
there is not one in a thousand of you who ever 
saw the Savoy Confession, but what you must be- 
lieve, for the ‘‘ Christian at Work ” hath said it. 
What you must believe you will believe, absque 
dubio, just as soon as you ean find out a little more 
definitely what it is. The presses of that Congre- 
gational Publication Society will soon be running 
night and day to supply the national demand for 
copies of the Savoy Confession, so that Congrega- 
tionalists may know the things in which they 
ought to have been instructed long ago. Mean- 
time, simply as an appetizer for the feast that is 
preparing, we will give them a dainty quotation 
or two from a fac-simile of the original edition of 
the Savoy Confession, now lying before us: 

‘* Congregationalism,” says the ‘‘ Christian at 
Work,” means the Savoy Confession. Congrega- 
tionalism means, therefore: 

1. Unconditional reprobation. The-Savoy Con- 
fession teaches that the non-elect are consigned 
from all eternity to everlasting woe; not because 
of their own sins, not because it was foreseen by 
God that they would sin, but ‘‘ according to the 
unsearchable Counsel of his own Will.” We 
quote, literatim, three sections from chapter 3: 

“JI. Although God knows whatsoever may or can come 
to pass upon all supposed Conditions, yet hath he not de- 
creed anything, because he foresaw it as future, or as that 
which would come to pass upon such Conditions. 

“lil. By the Decree of God for the manifestation of bis 
Glory, some Men and Angels are predestinated unto ever- 
lasting Life, and others foreordained to everlasting Death. 

“IV. These Angels and Men, thus predestinated and 
foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; 
and their number is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be increased or diminished.” 

This is the blessed Gospel according to Savoy, 


Answered it has been hun- 


which all good Congregationalists will now make 
haste to believe and to spread abroad. But Con- 
gregationalism means: 

2. Inherited guilt and damnation. Our first 
parents, ‘‘and we in them, fell from original 
righteousness and communion with God,” and 
what follows, according to Chapter 6, is the con- 
sequence: 

‘“‘TIt, They being the Root, and by Gods appointment 
standing in the room and stead of all mankind, the guilt 
of this sin was imputed, and corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity, descending from them in ordinary 
generation.”’ 

““VI. Every sin, both original and actual, being a trans- 
gression of the righteous Law of God, and contrary there- 
unto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sinner, 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse of 
the Law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, 
spiritual, temporal and eternal.’’ 

Original sin, as well as actual sin, deserves the 
wrath of God and eternal torment. If every child 
of the race of Adam had died in infancy, before 
committing a single intelligent act, God might 
justly have sent them all to everlasting misery. 
Such is the cheerful doctrine of the Savoy Con- 
fession. Because Congregationalism means this, 
it also means: 

3. The actual damnation of someinfants. This 
is our inference, but cart-ropes would not 
strengthen it. What the words imply wag often 
expressed by those who made the confession. In 
Chapter 10 we read: 

III. Elect infants, dying in Infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleaseth; so also are all other elect persons who 
are incapable of being outwardly called to the Ministry of 
the Word. 

* TV. Others not elected, although they may be called 
by the Ministry of the Word, and may have some common 
uperations of the Spirit, yet, not being effectually drawn 
by the Father, they neither do nor can come unto Christ, 
and therefore cannot be saved.”’ — 

That there are elect infants who are regenerated | 
and saved in some mysterious way, and that 
there are infants also among ‘“‘ others not elected,” 
who are certainly lost, these sections most clearly 
imply. The logic of the whole scheme of this 
Confession requires this conclusion, and it is cu- 
rious to see those who profess to accept the Con- 
fession trying to evade it. Every adult person of 
the non-elect was once an infant, aud was then a 
damned infant; he could never be saved unless he 
should be effectually called; and it was deter- 
mined before he was born that he should not be 
effectually called; his damnation was made sure 
by God’s decree when be was born, and if he had 
died then it would have been far better for him, 
since he. would not have been compelled to suffer 
the additional penalty of his actual transgressions. 
All this the Savoy Confession distinctly teaches, 
and all this, we are assured, Congregationalism 
means. It means also: 

4. The actual damnation of all the heathen. Fol- 
lowing the last quotation from Chapter 10, Section 
4, are these words: 

‘*Much less can men not professing the Christian Religion 
be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the Light of Na- 
ture, and the Law of that Religion they do profess: And 
to assert and maintain that they may, is very pernicious 
and to be detested.” 

This is the comfortable faith shared, our 
neighbor testifies, by Congregationalists in these 
days concerning the thousands of millions who 
have died without hearing of the Christian reli- 
gion. Once more, Congregationalism means: _ 

5. A Limited Atonement. ‘‘ Neither are any 
other redeemed by Christ, or effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified and saved, but the 
elect only.” So says Chapter 3, Section 6. ‘‘To 
all those for whom Christ hath purchased Re- 
demption he doth certainly and effectually apply 
and communicate the same,” says Chapter 8, Sec- 
tion 8. There is therefore no provision for the 
salvation of any except the elect. Indeed, the 
logic of this Confession makes it absurd that there 
should be, 

We have not exhausted this document, but we 
have quoted enough to fill the hearts of all Con- 
gregationalists with thankfulness to ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian at Work ” for telling them exactly what Con- 
gregationalism means. The Commission of Twen- 
ty-five can, of course, do nothing else but reaffirm 
this precious symbol, and the day is not, perhaps, 
far distant when no Congregationslist in good 
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and regular standing will ever suffer himself to 
go to sleep without a copy of the Savoy Con- 
fession under his pillow. : 


A BETTER WAY. 


HRIST found no fault with the conditions of 

his human life. The freest soul that ever 
brooded over man’s wants and weaknesses, he 
was born into a race intensely bigoted and nar- 
row; the most loving heart that ever beat ina 
buman form, he was surrounded by indifference, 
enmity and hate; the most spiritual nature that 
ever interpreted God and heaven to humanity, 
the best friends which earth furnished him gave 
him no spiritual fellowship, and in their moods of 
deepest devotion could only translate his teaching 
concerning the things of the spirit into the lower 
language of their own materialism. Nocharacter 
was ever so entirely at war with its surroundings, 
none ever so bereft of companionship and sympa- 
thy, so homeless and desolate. Yet there is no 
word in the Gospels to indicate any revolt on the 
part of this divine mind against the limitations 
of its work, of this divine heart against the cold- 
ness and hate which made a more than arctic 
circle round it. For self-sacrifice lay at the root 
of Christ’s life, giving it that strength and vitality 
denied it by the atmosphere in which it put forth 

its activity. 

Just here one cause of the barrenness of much 

of our Christian living discloses itself. We lack 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. The country is full of 
dead churches and dead communities, in which 
the currents of spiritual life have ceased appar- 
ently to flow at all. In place of a spirit of fel- 
lowsbip which is always studying how it may 
build up others into stronger character and purer 
ways of life reigns the mean spirit of calumny and 
slander, searching out every weak place, blacken- 
ing every shadow, incessantly pulling down in- 
dividual reputation, and so lowering the moral 
standard of the community. In the church one 
finds indifference, envy, mutual disparagement 
and that critical spirit which is the worst denial 
of Christ, because in his name, with its scourge 
of small cords, it drives his spirit out of 
the temple. What isa Christian todo in such 
communities and churches? Is he to go about 
declaring against the low tone of the neigh- 
borbood, charging the responsibility for the 
wretched state of affairs upon one and another, 
excusing himself from work because his surround- 
ings are so uncongenial and unsympathetic? The 
church abounds in Christians who are traitors to 
their trust on just such pleas as these; who have 
far more concern for the faults of others than for 
the faithful doing of their own daties. 

God did not put men and women into places 
that would be pleasant. He stationed them where 
they are oftener called to give than to receive, for 
he meant that they should produce more of the 
spiritual food which is to feed and nourish the 
world than they should consume. It is no buasi- 
ness of ours that our neighbors do not help us on 
to righteousness and Christlikeness; itis our busi- 
ness to help them on. If the church is cold be all 
the more enthusiastic yourself; if the spirit of 
criticism abounds oppose to it the invincible 
spirit of love; if the moral tone of the community 
is low invigorate it by your own abounding moral 
strength; above all things stop discussing causes 
and conditions and responsibilities and set to 
work. The Lord has honored you by giving you 
the hard place, the difficult task, the great oppor- 
tunity. When Henry V. was besought not to 
fight the battle of Agincourt because of the im- 
mense numerical superiority of the opposing 
army, his reply was: ‘‘The fewer men the greater 
share of honor.” 

It is just this thinking of self, and of comfort- 
able and pleasant ways of doing good, that re- 
duces by half the power of the church. Brother 
A must be consulted before any new step is taken, 
or his pride will marshal him in opposition; 
Brother B must be asked to take the first place, or 
his eloquence and his money will not forward the 
new enterprise. It is self, self and eternally self, 
instead of Christ. The work waits; the fields 
whiten and are given over to the frosts because 
the laborers wrangle for places and pay. The 
Christian who finds no fault, makes no com- 
plaint, asks no questions, but does his work as if 
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it were far more important than his part in it or 
his reward from it, is a treasure which enriches a 
church far more than the eloquence of its pulpit 
or the magnitude of its resources. The work 
itself so far transcends the personal tastes, pre- 
ferences and desires of the worker that when the 
mind and heart are really filled by and absorbed 
in it they fade out of thought. The wise farmer 
does not waste his time grumbling about the 
stones and stumps that abound in his fields, and 
turn the edge of his plow: he sows his seed as 
best he can, and reaps such harvest as it brings 
him. 

Cold churches, divided churches, cannot be 
warmed into harmony and activity by fault-find- 
ing and bewailing. The only remedy is such a 
consecration of individual Christians to their 
work, that these things are forgotten; and whena 
church member with such surroundings goes 
about mourning over them and yet doing nothing 
to change them, it may be taken for granted that 
the evil spirit has begun to take possession of him 
also. The light is never so necessary and never 
so radiant as when it shines in darkness; and 
Christian life is never so divine and helpful as 
when, having its roots in the self-sacrifice of 
Christ, like him it is seen all the more distinctly 
because of the coldness and barrenness of its sur- 
roundings. 


There is no landscape so barren in these bleak. 


March days that the sunshine of May will not 
clothe it with the tender beauty of a new life, and 
there is no community so sunken, no church so 
dead, that the Spirit of Christ revealed in the 
life of some man or woman may not enrich it and 
make it fruitful in newness of spiritual life. 


NOTES. 


Our Paris correspondent, whose entertaining letters 
last year upon the salon and other features of French 
life will be pleasantly recalled by our readers, con- 
tributes to our columns this week a picturesque sketch 
of the Parisian Sunday and the way in which it is 
spent by the different classes of society in that city; 
Mr. R. L. Dorman outlines the work of the Chureh of 
England Temperance Society, whose work is just now 
of special interest from the presence of its Secretary 
in this city, and whose methods, particularly in the 
establishment of temperance coffee-houses, temper- 
ance workers elsewhere will do well to study; Laicus 
presents a plan for the admission of candidates to 
church membership which has been found to work 
well in secular organizations, and which, indeed, some 
prominen:‘ churches tbat we know of substantially 
follow; The Christian Union reporter gives the sub- 
stance of an interview with the Rev. Edward Judson, 
of Orange, N. J., whose determination to leave his 
charge in that place for missionary workin New York 
has been lately announced. Mary Wager-Fisher, in 
the Home, dissents from some generally received no- 
tions concerning children, and in the Young Folks 
Mr. George T. Rider continues his helpful talks upon 
** Pictures Everywhere;” while the Rev. E. A. Rand 
shows how the boys and girls may combine pleasure 
for themselves with helpfulness to others. In the de- 
partment of Books and Authors Mr. Hamiiton W. 
Mabie writes the review upon Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ Aspects of 
German Culture.’’ We begin this week a brief series 
of articles upon Protection, by Mr. Wilbur F. Litch, 
taking the opposite view of the subject from that 
lately presented by Mr. T. G. Shearman. 


The report of Dr. Rachael Bodley, Dean of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College in Philadelphia, will be read 
with great interest by all who care for the higher 
education of women. So far as its practical results 
are concerned, this movement has been and still is in 
a certain measure experimental. Dr. Bodley has been 
interrogating the graduates of the institution with 
which she is connected with reference to their success 
in life, and has secured some very interesting statis 
tics. Out of 181 graduates of the college, 30 have given 
up the practice of medicine, while the remaining 151 
bave continued to devote themselves to it, 59 uf them 
holding official positions of some kind. Springfield, 
Mass., and Charlotte, Mich., have led the way by 
choosing women as city physicians. Out of 76 gradu- 
ates who answered questions as to their salary, 41e 
ported incomes of from $15,000 to $20,000, and the 
average of the 76 was $2,907, which is certainly sub- 
stantial evidence of a very excellent degree of success. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ What influence have the 
study and practice of medicine had upon your do- 
mestic relations as wife and mother?’ 3 unmarried 
women answered that their profession had prevented 
their marriage; 43 married women that the effect had 
been favorable; 6 not entirely favorable, and 1 un- 
favorable. 


Mr. Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio, has done a 
generous thing in giving $500,000 with which to found 
a college in that city, to be named after his favorite 
son, Adelbert College; but he would have done a wiser 
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: thing, we think, to have givenit to some other in- 


stitution. The multiplication of colleges in this coun- 
try, of which there are some three hundred, we 
believe is by no means to be desired. A new college 
can never hope to rival many existing institutions, 
and money so bestowed is given in the interest of 
ordinary scholarship. But the great need{in this coun- 
try is the higher and withal the generous learning 
which comes of well-endowed institutions and the 
best of teaching. We may expand at pleasure in the 
matter of popular education, but if we want the kind 
of scholarship which is ample and unrivaled in spe- 


‘cial departments we must concentrate. By as much 


as the cause of sound learning would suffer if our 
colleges and universities were divided and sub- 
divided into ,etty institutions, by so much it will gain 
when they are added to and better equipped. Five 
hundred thousand dollars will do little toward found- 
ing a college; but it will doa great deal toward bet- 
ter endowing professorships and commanding the 
very best of teaching connected with an institution 
which already is. Among the trustees of the new 
college are to be President Garfield and ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes. 


People who aspire to be temperance lecturers would 
do well to hear Mr. R. Graham, of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, of whose work mention is 
made elsewhere. Mr. Graham is a man who abounds 
in facts aud information, and is a thorough master of 
the subject on which he speaks, but whose zeal is al- 
ways tempered by discretion, who never exaggerates, 
is never intemperate and abusive, never indulges in 
harrowing tales, nor offends by anything coarse and 
vulgar. And yet heis extremely earnest and inter- 
esting, and speaks so briefly that he is done before his 
hearers wish to have him through. Whether this zeal 
according to knowledge is to be accounted for because 
Mr. Graham isa member of the Church of England, or 
because he represents a society which advocates tem- 
perance as well as total abstinence, it is certainly a 
phenomenon in this country, and may well te pon- 
dered at this particular time, when so many total ab- 
stainers will not abstain—from excess of accusation, 
while as many temperance people go to excess of re- 
joinder. 


Of all the institutions of charity nope have been 
found more healthful and delightful than the seaside 
sanitariums for the poor children of tenement- houses. 
None but those who have seen it can comprehend the 
new life which comes to them by a few weeks’ sojourn 
at one of these resorts. This is plainly understood by 
Mr. A. B. Stone, who, at a cost of $20,000, has provided 
that admirable charity, the Children’s Aid Society, 
with one of these delightful resorts at Bath, L. 1. 
With a sea-frontage of four hundred and fifty 
feet, between four and five acres of ground, trees, 
bathing pavilions, etc., nothing would seem to be 
wanting to make the place a veritable paradise for 
the imprisoned and enfeebled children of the summer 
time and city. The Children’s Aid Society, which so 
richly deserves this piece of good fortune, will make 
the best use of it, while the multitudes of children 
who enjoy it will wish all manner of health and hap- 
piness to their kind benefactor. 


The preparations for another World’s Fair to be 
held in New York city, limp badly. No site is yet 
selected; the plan of taking Central Park is ap- 
parently abandoned; and Gen. Grant, whose election 
to the Presidency gave a little ‘‘ boom” to the enter- 
prise, has.resigned. He started Monday for Mexico; 
probably, though this is conjecture; to push forward 
some of the railroad enterprises for the development 
of our Mexican trade, for which he has spoken so 
effectively. Gen. Grant is right in saying that the 
Exposition buildings ought to be put upon public 
grounds, where they could be utilized afterward 
for art museums, menageries, winter gardens, or pos- 
sibly occasional exhibitions. But the people of New 
York city are justly opposed to any encroachments 
on their none too large park. We have plenty of fine 
buildings in New York, but great scarcity of grass, 
trees, and fresh air. 


Dr. Crosby, who is always finding out something 
worth knowing, has been looking up the subject of 
the nationality of street beggars in this city. He bas 
investigated in the past thirty years the cases of 
thousands of these itinerant paupers, and bas never 
yet found a native American among them. They 
were all born under some other flag. He says he 
once devoted a whole month to inquiries of this 
character, personally hunted up hundreds of cases 
and found the petitioner in each case “a liar and a 
foreigner.’’ This speaks well fur the industrial char- 
acter of the native population, and it would be just 
as well if our European critics would recollect that 
they have furnished us most of the elements of our 
social and political disorder. 


Every week indications multiply that co-operation 
will at least receive a fair trialin this country. The 
New York Co-operative Society after many delays 
has finally opened its first store at No.7 Clinton Place. 
It starts with a patronage of about 150 families, and 
as itis said that 100 good families will support a 
grocery, the new store ought tosucceed. The profits 
of the enterprise will be divided every three months, 
the shareholders first receiving six per cent. on their 
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investment, and then each person who has been a 
purchaser will receive a return dividend; that re- 
ceived by the shareholders, however, being double 
that allowed to the non-shareholders. To avoid the 
appearance of competition the prices will be about 
the same as in other establishments of the same class. 
No credit whatever will be given. 


Mr. Jobn Burroughs, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the most delightful descriptive and reflective 
writing about nature which our literature possesses, 
bas laid us under further obligation by his suggestion, 
made some time since and now acted upon, to natur- 
alize the English skylark in this country. An Epg- 
lish gentleman has promised to secure twenty- -five 
pairs of larks, and they are probably now on their 
way to this country. If this experiment succeeds, 
Mr. Burroughs will have the supreme satisfaction of 
not only enriching the literature of his country, but 
of adding a new note to its song. 


The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, whose lec- 
tures in Philadelphia during the past winter have at- 
tracted wide attention, is making an effort to endow 
a lectureship on Christian Ethics for the purpose of 
“building up human character after the model of 
Christ’s,” the lecturer to be a clergyman of any de- 
nomination, the only requirement being that he shall 
be “personally, unconditionally leyal to Christ.” 
Fifty thousaid dollars is the amount which Dr. 
Boardman thinks necessary for this purpose. The 
idea is certainly a good one. 


It is now definitely understood, as we announced 
some weeks ago, that Dr. Peabody has resigned from 
his chair at Harvard, though it is by no means under- 
stood who is to be bis successor. Rumor is making 
free with the names of several distinguished clergy- 
men—among others, Phillips Brooks and Dr. R. S. 
Storrs—but nothing is yet ascertained, and it is not 
likely that the authorities will actin a hurry upon so 
important a matter. 


A contemporary in the Episcopal Church is morti- 
fied to say that The Christian Union finds its way into 
Church families. Well, we do not see what is to hin- 
der dissolution, seeing mortification has set in, for a 
cause which is constantly on the increase. We really 
cannot agree to keep The Christian Union out of 
Church families, even if our esteemed contemporary 
is dying to get in. 


The subscriber who missed the exposition of the 
Sunday-School Lessons in The Christian Union for 
two weeks has probably discovered by this time that 
they were only omitted because those two weeks 
were devoted to a review and to a lesson to be selected 
by the school. The Christian Union has no intention 


of discontinuing this series. 


The Christian Union nominates Count Higuana to 
be Chief of Police in New York city. He has had the 
honor to receive four petard explosions in the street 
epposite bis house, in Madrid, Spain, an honor which 
be has earned by having closed sixty gambling houses 
and sent from twenty to thirty gamblers to the com- 
mon jail. 


We are glad to observe that the temperance reform- 
ers in Kansas are proposing to supplement their strin- 
gent law by some such methods as those indicated 
in the article by Rose Terry Cooke published in 
our columns a fortnight since, and from which the 
*‘Leavenworth Times’’ makes copious extracts. 


Cleveland is to be congratulated on securing the re- 
moval of the Western Reserve College toa new site 
in its own limits. The college will open in its new 
location with such resources that it ought to become 
one of the commanding educational institutions of the 
West. 


That is a capital suggestion of the ‘** Tribune’s” that 
if the Legislature would visit this city during one of 
these windy days a street-cleaning bill would be 
passed without further delay. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Please explain in full what is meant by heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy and wherein lies the chief difference. To me 
“heterodox Christian ’’ is a meaningless phrase unless the 
above terms have entirely lost their etymological significa- 
tion. ORTHODOX. 

MILLERSVILLE, Pa., Feb. 1, 1881. 

There is no better definition than the Scotchman’s; 
**Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is every other 
man’s doxy.” Etymologically orthodox signifies 
“right opinion;” heterodox, ‘other opinion.” Each 
man, therefore, considers his own orthodox, his neigh- 
bor’s heterodox. Historically the term orthodox 
has been used, especially in New England, as nearly 
synonymous with evangelical; that is, to signify those 
who hold the doctrines of the Trinity, theatonement, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures and the like as gen- 
erally held in the Reformed churches. 


—Whatis the number and locality of the Congregational 
churches in the South, also the name, price and publisher 
of the best educational periodical? 

(1.) Most of the denominations publish a ‘“ Year 
Book” which contains all sueh matter. See ‘“‘ Con- 
gregational Year Book,’’ Congregational Publishing 
Society, Boston, Mass. (2.) One man takes the 


‘‘ Tribune,” another the “ Herald,’ just as one paper 
or another suits his requirements. Send for sample 
copies of any of the following and then choose: ‘‘ New 
England Journal of Education,’’ $2.50 per annum, 
Boston, Mass; *“* Education,” a new magazine by same 
publishers, containing heavier matter and _ less 
‘‘newsy,” $4 per annum ; ‘‘New York School Journal,” 
Kellogg & Co., 21 Park Place, New York, $2 per an- 
num; ** Barnes’s Educational Monthly,’’ A. 8S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, $1 per annum. Then there are 
several papers, such as ‘* The School Bulletin,’’ Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., ‘‘The Teacher,’’ Lancaster Pa., ‘‘The 
Educational Weekly,” Chicago, Ill., and *‘ The Ameri- 
can Journal of Education,” St. Louis, Mo. 


—Whatis the origin of the word *‘ Jingo’ as denoting the 
Beaconsfield party in British politics? 

[It has long been a habit to swear by the saints, and 
*‘ Jingo” isa corruption of Gingou; i. e., St. Gingoulph; 
hence ‘‘ By Jingo.” The phrase “ The Jingoes” orig- 
inated in England in 1878, from a very popular song 
to be heard upon the streets and in odd places, and 
containing the following lines: 

‘We don’t want to fight; but by Jingoif we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the 
money too.” 

It was the foolish braggart spirit which the Beacons- 
field or anti-Russian party manifested during the war 
between Russia and Turkey, that the song travestied; 
and the *‘ Jingoes” of to day are those who in British 
politics represent the element of show and glitter 
such as Beaconsfield’s government fostered. Bea- 
consfield endeavored to make England an empire, 
and in accordance with this policy gave India an Em- 
press, while Ecglish home interests were suffering. 
This policy has since been called “ Jingoism,” and 
represents imperialism, as distinguished from liberal- 
ism. 

—1l. What is the opinion of the leading Congregational 
clergymen of England with regard to future punishment? 
2. What is the most suitable style of ring tor an engagement 
ring? L. J. 8. 

1. Congregational clergymen in England are not 
agreed with respect to the doctrine of future punisb- 
ment, some holding to eternal punishment, some to 
restoration and some to conditional immortality; that 
is, the doctrine that only those are immortal who 
have faitb in Christ. 2. Either a diamond ring ora 
plain gold ring. Avoid other stones, which are likely 
not to be durable. 


—Is it true that silver dollars of the coinage of 1873, in which 
the eagle bas eight feathers in his tail, are valued at $25.00 
each as curiosities, etc., etc.? 

No. There are probably tons of them to be had. 
Send to John W. Scott, 146 Fulton Street, and Wm. P. 
Brown, 145 Nassau Street, both of New York, for cir- 
culars. Be wary of all such rumors; they are often 
put out by dealers themselves to collect coins or ‘to 
ascertain whether any such really exist. Agood way 
to ascertain the value of this particular coin is to en- 
deavor to purchase one of the dealer without disclos- 
ing your object. 

—Shouid a Christian who desires to exert constantly an 
influence for good among all ever attend the theater? D. 

We are not prepared to say thata Christian never 
ought to attend the theater, neither are we prepared 
to commend theater-goipg in the present condition 
of the stage. Each individual must judge for himself 
according to his own circumstances and his owf con- 
science. But whatever you do be open and above 
board. Do not inveigh against the theater in a coun- 
try home and attend it in New York, London and 
Paris. 

—(1). Have Victor Hugo's poems been translated into Eng- 
lish, and by whom published? (2.) By whom are “* Patriar 
chal Dynasties and (3) Tnhompson’s ‘‘ Home Life in Pales- 
tine ’’ published ? J.C. W. 

(l.) No; unless a fugitive scrap now and then. (2.) 
Will some subscriber please answer? (3.) T. Nelson & 
Sons, N. Y., publish Andrew Thomson's *‘ In the Holy 
Land,’’ and Harper & Bros., N. Y., publish W. M. 
Thomson’s ‘‘ The Land and the Book,’’ and ‘ South- 
ern Palestine and Jerusalem,” 


—Can you inform through The Christian Union whether 
and where the book of * Enoch” can be obtained in an Eng- 
lish translation ?”’ D. 8. 

Archbishop Laurence’s translation. Published by 
Jus. Parker, Oxford, England. Order through John 
Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, N. Y. Price about $2.25. 
It is not published in this country, but may be seen at 
Astor Library, N. Y. 


—Where is the Steiner Fire Extinguisher saeinabered, or 
where can I learn how to charge it ? 

Formerly in Troy, N. Y.; but it is now out of mar- 
ket, and it, with the Babcock and others, are now con- 
trolled by the Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Co., New York 
and Chicago. 

—Where and at what price can I procure a Latin Bible ? 

Beza’s is the standard Latin Bible. $1.75. John 
Wiley & Sons, Astor Piace, N. Y. 

—The subscriber who desires to know if certain 
novels can be purchased, such as ‘ Eugenia Grandet ” 
(in English translation), ‘‘Counterparts” and others, 
can procure them all at Leggat Bros., 3 Beekman 
Street, New York. 


—REapDER.—The address of Henry Bergh, President 


of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An-. 


a is 100 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
ty. 


THE THREE URNS. 
AN ARAB PARABLE. 
By Pavut HAMILTON HAYNE. 


Bese toan Arab parable, . , wherein 
The beauty of the Orient Fancy shrines 
A star-like truth the inconoclastic West 
Is blind to see, its shrewd material vision 
Bent ever on the foulest soils of earth, 
If only gold may gildthem! . . . Hear and learn! 


Nimroud, the King, to whom his fourscore years 
Had brought a wisdom pure as his white locks _ 
(And spotless they as snows on Caucasus), 
One morn commanded bis three sons to grace 
His presence-chamber. There, in front of each, 
A mighty urn, sealed with a mystic seal, 
Was duly set: the one, of burnished gold, 
Blazed like an August no6n; of amber fair 
The other; but the third (dull as a cloud 
Seen ’gainst the bright flash of a distant wave, 
Or ’twixt the glittering tree-tops) seemed in form 
A rugged mold wrought from the common earth! 
‘* Choose thou, my eldest,’’ said the King, deep- 
breathed— 
** Choose thou amongst these urns, the urn which seems 
To thee most precious.’’? Whereupon he chose 
The vase of gold, which bore in jeweled flame, 
Clear-leaping, the word ‘*‘ Empire:’’ opened it, 
And found beneath a deadly vaporous fume 
(Which on the instant sickened heart and sense)— 
Naught but a bubbling tide of vital blood, 
Hot, as appeared that moment, from the veins 
Of murdered manhood! The fair amber vase 
With ‘‘ Glory ” written on it—‘ This for me!”’ 
Exclaimed the second prince, with eager eyes 
And feverish hands clasping the treasure close— 
Too close, alas! for as he spoke, the urn 
Crashed on his breast, and bruised and tortured it; 
And a rare dust, the ashes of great men 
Dead centuries since, rose from its shattered bulk, 
Pungent, and yet so light the feeblest puff 
Of falling wind hath shorn and scattered them 
Into vagueair! . . . Une vase alone remained, 
_ Which the third son unsealing, found therein 
Deep-graven—glittering like a planet keen 
Thro’ gulfs of envious darkness—the sole name 
Of God—‘‘ Which name, O princes!’’ said the King, 
‘‘ Doth sanctify yon vase of common earth 
Above all precious metals sought of men; 
Since but one letter of those sacred three 
Outweighs all worlds, from the mild star of eve 
Shiving on Love, to those mysterious orbs 
Which gird the pathway of the Pleiades!”’’ 


WHY PROTECTION IS NECESSARY. 


By WILBUR F. LITcH. 


HEN God had made the world, and said unto 

him whom he had endowed with a part of his 

own creative power, ‘‘ Have dominion,” man entered 

upon a magnificent inheritance. Whatever portion 

thereof in the growth of generations and the subdivi- 

sion of empire becomes assigned to a family, tribe or 

nation, constitutes its patrimony, and upon the man- 

ner in which all its resources are utilized largely 

depends the happiness and prosperity of its posses- 
sors. 

Tribes or nations which do little more than rudely 
till the soil or pursue the chase are justly deemed bar- 
barous; they have not entered upon their inheritance 
in any true sense; they have neither utilized their pos- 
sessions, nor exercised, save in the most limited de- 
gree, those God-given, God-like creative energies the 
use of which alone makes true manhood and true do- 
minion possible. A diversity-of industries is essential, 
not only to a nation’s material prosperity, but to 
man’s intellectual growth; for only by such diversity 
can he find scope for the exercise of those diverse 
powers with which he has been endowed. In every 
farmer’s family there is usually at least one boy who 
would make a better mechanic than farmer; and if he 
fails to find his true vocation his produetive energy is, 
to a great extent, wasted; a good mechanic is lost and 
a poor farmer made. There can be no true happiness 
or success for the man who has not found and held fast 
to his true life-work. 

Other things being equal, the nation or state which 
fails to develop either the material riches of its domain 
or the creative power of its inhabitants cannot fail to 
be weak and subject tosuch other states or nations as 
may have pursued a wiser policy. All history is an at- 
testation of this truth. Hence, through a diversity of 
industries, resulting in a full development of material 
resources, comes not only manly vigor and intellectual 
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development, but material prosperity and national 
safety. 

This has always been true in the past, and is none 
the less true to-day. The shield and spear of wood 
have never been a match for the sword and buckler of 
steel. And in such contests success depends not 
alone upon the intrinsic superiority of the weapons, 
but upon that higher development of human energy 
which made their existence possible. He would neitber 
be trained for the fight nor ready for it, as against an 
active foe, who, when the conflict came, should be 
forced to buy or borrow the sword and buckler from a 
friendly or neutral power. 

The full development of.a nation’s resources—or, 
in other words, the full employment of its capital— 
would seem to be a great national as well as individual 
good. But, like most other good things, it cannot be 
attained without cost. In a primitive state of society 
all that is necessary to set in movement the wheels of 
a new industry is to overcome the inertia of matter by 
forces applied by human intelligence. Ina more complex 
civilization not only must the inertia of matter be over- 
come, but the resistance of human antagonism. Man 
is as truly born a trader as he is born a fighter; and all 
the trader has made by eager worship at the-shrine of 
Trade he will heap in eager oblations upon the altar 
of Monopoly. To crush a rival is the instinct of the 
trader, as the instinct of the fighter is to slay his 
eo the business career of England is to be found the 
highest development of this instinct known to these 
modern times. Hers has well been called ‘ the best 
business stand in Europe,” and not only is it the best, 
but among the oldest. With unsurpassed advantages 
for trade and manufactures, with industries upheld by 
millions of accumulated capital, and possessing all that 
stability which long-established success gives, she has 
been the relentless foe of every rival loom and forge 
the world over. es 

In the interests of that rivalry she has girdled the 

globe with fire and sword, subverted empires, and lost 
* them too, extinguished nationalities, annihilated by 
violence industries older than her civilization, and 
murdered millions of men. The sun never sets upon 
her dominions, and the keels of her ships whiten with 
wave dust the highways of all seas, and so to her it 
matters not if India famishes so long as the once busy 
looms of her once happy people are still, or if Ireland 
starves, so long as rival industries are crushed and 
underpaid labor still further cheapened. . 

But it is not alone by the sword that England 
crushes rivalry in trade or manufactures, but by that 
which the sword has enabled her to win—the weight 
of capital accumulated through the pauperization of 
labor. To what extent this principle controls ber pol. 
icy is fully shown in the following extract from an of- 
ficial document published in 1854, by order of the 
British House of Commons: 

“ Tne laboring classes generally, inthe manufacturing dis- 
triets of this country, especially in the iron and coal dis- 
tricts, are very little aware of the extent to which they are 
often indebted for being employed at all to the enormous 
losses which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times 
in order to destroy foreign competition, and so gainand keep 
possession of foreign markets. Authentic instances are well 
known of employers having in such times carried on their 
works ata loss amounting in the aggregate to three or four 
hundred thousand pounds in three or four years. If the ef- 
forts of those who encourage the combinations to restrict 
the amount of labor and to produce strikes were to be suc- 
cessful for any length of time, the great accumulations of 
capital could no longer be made which enable a few of the 
most weaitby capitalists to overwhelm all foreign competi- 
tion in times of great depression, and thus clear the way for 
the whole trade to step in when prices revive and to carry on 
the business before foreign capital can again accumulate to 
such an extent as to be able to establish competition in 
prices with any chance of success. Tbe large capitals of this 
country are the great instruments vf warfare (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign 
countries, and are the most essential instruments now re- 
maining by which our manufacturing supremacy cao be 
maintained.” 

Such are the spirit and purpose which have made the 
maintenance in America of manufacturing industries 
impossible without a protective barrier against such 
unscrupulous competition. And out of this necessity 
has grown the doctrine and practice of such a tax im- 
posed upon foreign manufactured wares as shall at 
— least equalize the difference between the cost of their 
production by underpaid artisans abroad and the well- 
paid workingmen of our own land. 

With our native industries as firmly established as 
they are to-day, thanks to the highly protective tariff 
of 1861, American labor needs no further protection 
than this. Nothiog is more certain than that if wages 
Were cut down tothe European level all our leading 


productions could be made as cheaply here as they are: 


made abroad. Our makers of pottery, of iron, steel, 
_ cotton and woolen goods all testify tothis fact. This 
_ is true even of so recently established an industry as 
the manufacture of silk goods. A leading silk manu- 
facturer of Paterson, N.J., says: ‘‘ We make our silk 
for as little as it costs to make it in Europe—leaving 


wages out of the question—that is the whole differ- 
ence.”’ 

How great this difference in wages really is a few 

examples will fully illustrate : 
' In the New Jersey potteries a common kilnman gets 
$12.00 per week; in Staffordshire, England, $5.00 per 
week. Iu New York city the weekly wages of bakers, 
blacksmiths,carpenters and joiners average from $15.00 
to $18.00; in Great Britain, from $6.00 to $8.00. These 
ure the wages paid skilled artisans; for farm laborers, 
mill hands, etc., the rates are of course far lower. 

This difference in wages is not counterbalanced by 
any considerable difference in the cost of living. In 
New York city beef is quoted at from 10 to 12 cents 
per pound: in Great Britain, 22 cents per pound. 
Flour, in New York, 3 cents per pound; in Great Brit- 
ain, to cents per pound. Potatoes, in New 
York, 70 cents per bushel; in Great Britain, 68 cents 
per bushel. Coffee, in New York, 18 to 30 cents per 
pound; in Great Britain, 28 to 50 cents per pound. 
In general terms it may be stated that the cost of liv- 
ing in the two countries is now about the same. 

In brief, then, American industries have passed the 
stage where they are unable to cope with the accumu- 
lated capital of European states, as America herself 
has passed the stage where she is unable to cope on 
equal terms with their war power. ‘The necessity for 
a protective tariff to-day is based solely upon the wide 
difference in the national welfare of the workingmen 
of these United States and the wage-earners of older 
nationalities. 


A PARISIAN SABBATH. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
LEADING Paris paper some time since alluded 
to the London Sabbath as ‘‘ cet affreux Dimanche 

Anglais,” and published a long account of a demonstra- 
tion of the German anti-Sabbatarians in Newark, N. J., 
last year, praising its participants as friends of liberty, 
enlightenment and progress. Before the mystery of 
the Protestant Anglo-Saxon Sabbath the average Pa- 
risian is amused, bewildered or disgusted. For him 


Sunday is a holiday, a day of social amusement, dissi- . 


pation or extra work. A day of complete rest from 
sports and play, as well as work, it never is, and he 
shrugs his shoulders pityingly at ‘‘ces pauvres New 
Yorkois”’ who can have neither horse races, theater 
nor opera on that dreadful day! 

The stranger from our own land seldom forgets his 
first Sunday in Paris. Descriptions of the day rarely 
prepare him fully for what he then sees—masons and 
laborers at work on rising blocks, amid creaking der- 
ricks and puffing engines; stores wide open and 
crowded with customers; the Champs Elysées, re- 
sounding with the whirl of equipages rolling toward 
the race-course in the Bois de Boulogne ; the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine and the outer boulevards gay with gin- 
ger-bread stalls and sidewalk lotteries, shooting alleys 
and whirligigs, and thronged with such working peo- 
ple as rest one day in seven, all in their gayest attire. 
The pious among all these varied and picturesque 
crowds have been to early mass, and perhaps confessed 
their weekly sins, thereby balancing for the day their 
account with the Almighty; and now they need only eat, 
drink, and be merry, which no one can deny they seem 
to enjoy most thoroughly. 

I purpose tryimg to picture to your minds a few of 
the different aspects of the day in different parts of the 
capital. 

The Faubourg Saint Germain is the home of the old 
nobility of Paris, the hotbed of the Clerical, Royalist 
and Bourbon factions of French politics. Its mansions 
are ancient, dignified and sober. The Sabbath here 
brings little change, except it be in the rolling of em- 
blazoned equipages t ) morning mass at the ancient and 
magnificent Church of St. Germain des Prés, or the 
more aristocratic and infinitely more commonplace and 
uninteresting edifice dedicated to St. Thomas Aquinas- 
A few drive decently and with dignity to the more dis- 
tant Chapelle Expiatoire, Rue Anjou, or other shrines ; 
but to whichever of these churches we accompany our 
high-born friends, we shall find the same accessories 
and service: the dim light, the burning candles, the 
robed priests and kneeling acolytes with burning cen- 
sers whose fumes pervade the whole sanctuary, the 
same dreadful bell, whose sound to the heretic is much 
more suggestive of dinner than worship. There will 
be the same dreary and incomprehensible intoning, the 
echoing responses from choir and organ. The crowd 
may be better dressed in one case than another, and 
the music more elaborate, otherwise there is little dif- 
ference; and I myself would much rather wander 
further to grand old Notre Dame, and listen to or for- 
get the service amid those grand arches and marvelous 
windows and resounding aisles, where even mumbled 
Latin in music sounds holy and worshipful and fills the 
soul of the devout listener. But whatever the church, 
mark well one thing: the ouvrier, that puzzle and ter- 


ror of politicians and rulers, the prey of atheists and 


commune, is conspicuously absent. Where? Why? 
We shall see. 

Now, crossing the Seine, let us stroll from that most 
magnificent of public squares, the Place dela Concorde, 
along the Champs Elysées, through that grandest of 
triumphal arches, the Arc de |’Etoile, down the hill to 
the Bois de Boulogne. The stream of vehicles is end- 
less and its roar bewildering. Five lines of carriages 
are going with us, to one threading its way on our left 
back to the city. Here may be seen every kind and 
build of vehicle known in Paris, all pressing toward 
the Bois. What can it all mean? Simply that the 
greatest of the year’s races, the ‘‘ grand Prix de Paris,”’ 
the French Derby, is about tobe run. ‘On Sunday?’ 
‘*Yes, why not? All the races here take place on Sun- 
day. Why not then rather than any other day?” 
‘‘ Yes; but in America—” ‘* Ah, dame, en Amérique 
c’est diff-rent,” replies your French friend; and with this 
unanswerable retort closes the discussion, as many an- 
other has been closed before. Yes, thank Heaven! in 
America it és different, and may it ever remain so! 

Our friends of the nobility are nearly all here. A few 
are at home sleeping, or preparing or attending Royal- 
ist and Clerical meetings. The President of the repub- 
lic is here. Sois the President of the Chamber and 
the Prefect of the Seine. The President of the Senate 
is a devout Protestant and observes the Sabbath. Our 
friends the ouvriers are here, but not in force. The 
French peasant is not by nature horsey, like his British 
cousin. Where arethey? Come with me tothe Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine and see. 

The principal street of this faubourg bears the same 
name, and extends from the historic Place de la Bastille 
to the blood-stained Place du Tréne. It passes through 
a quarter famous for insurrection.and massacre; 4 
stronghold of infidelity, disorder and vice. The blood 
of patriots and rebels has mingled with the dust of its 
crowded and odoriferous streets. On this June Sab- 
bath the long street betrays no sign of such events. 
Half of its numerous furniture stores are closed, and 
the factories silent. But the street swarms with the 
stuff of which French revolutions are made: ouvriers 
and soldiers from the barracks near by are alike off 
duty, and dressed in Sunday finery. The wine-shops 
crowd each other along this busy thoroughfare, and 
they are full, blouses, Sunday clothes and brass but- 
tons jostling each other in these frowningdens. Their 
business is best on this day. The carriages here are 
few; but the great horse-cars trundle by crowded 
above and below with holiday pleasure-seekers bound 
to or from the races at Vincennes, which draw a larger 
patronage from the workshop than the more aristo- 
cratic sports in the Bois. Crowds of noisy children, 
freed from the school and atelier, throng the street. 
It is a strange and picturesque confusion, full of dread- 
ful possibilities ; but for eight years it has been a fairly 
law-abiding community, enjoying the blessing of the 
truest freedom any government has yet bestowed on 
France. And possibly from yon forbidding passage- 
way a silent, unsuspected influence has emanated that 
has contributed to the comparative orderliness. Let 
us thread this passage to its end, and in the little hall 
to which it leads behold one of the most striking fea- 
tures of a Parisian Sabbath: two hundred children of 
revolution and atheism, drawn in from the slums by 


nothing but the personal influence and Christian love 
of a half dozen French and foreign teachers—drawn in - 


and held there, coming month after month to hear 
‘‘ that sweet story of old,”’ which, carried back to their 
poor homes, has changed many a hotbed of unrest and 
lawlessness into a palace of the Great King, radiant 
with loveandcontent. See how these children’s warm 
and simple hearts respond, with grasp of hand and 
kiss of lip, to the affection of their teachers! And in 
the evening men and women, young and old, terrible 
blue-blouses and white-capped ouvriéres take the place 
of these children, and joiu in Christian song or listen, 
with wonderful attention and respect, to that same 
old story. Ah! could these McA]! Mission Stgtions— 
of which this is one—and similar places be made a 
thousand instead of twenty-five, what could prevent 
the moral regeneration of Paris? The Faubourg S :int 
Germain would feel it and the gay clubs on the boule- 
vards to-day thronged by the votaries of gilded vice! 
Across the city stands the mausoleum of Napoleon, 
with its imposing gilded dome. It adjoins the famous 
H6tel des Invalides, which since Napoleon’s time has 
housed so many maimed and battle-scarred veterans of 
a hundred bloody fields. Behind the Hotel, and touch- 


ing the mausoleum, stands the chapel where at noon ° 


on Sunday the military mass is celebrated. It is a 
characteristic feature of the Parisian Sabbath. Here, 
beneath the heavy stone vault and the torn and smoky 
flags won from the enemy in many wars, we wait the 
stroke of noon, heeding little the voluntary wheezed 
out of the asthmatic organ in the gallery. The bell 
strikes the hour, and suddenly in the silent old church 
a deafening roll of drums reverberates and the invalides 
enter in double file—such of them as can march—carry- 
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ing each a small lance and banner. Their gray hair, 
grim countenances, and empty sleeves or scarred 
cheeks tell of hard encounters and fierce adventure. 
When they have taken their places in two lines in the 
nave the roll of the drum gives place to a few sharp 
military commands and the salute of honor, after 
which the service proceeds as usual, save that at each 
stage of the worship and elevation of the Host the cus- 
tomary ring of the bell is replaced by a sharp roll of 
the drums and the ‘‘present arms” of the blue-coated 
veterans. The whole ceremony seems strange, unre- 
ligious, and instead of following the service, one can- 
not help meditating on the human fortunes that have 
hung upon the deeds of these men and their comrades 
inarms. What lands have they seen! what great war- 
riors have they served under! what heroic deeds ac- 
complished! and now for them is left only the poor 
and monotonous repose of this vast Hotel! and this 
is the spiritual food doled out to them of a Sunday! 

From the Invalides the Rue de l'Université will lead 
us into the heart of the Latin Quarter. Pure and gen- 
tle reader, as we enter you café or brasserie with the 
crowd of students before us, let us close the ears of 
our understanding while our student companions sa- 
lute and chatter with the grisettes they meet in this 
resort; their language will not be redolent of holy 
sweetness. Some of them—a very few—in faithful- 
ness and affection to their chosen companions, in gen- 
eral decency of behavior and life, we may admit, con- 
form to ail the requirements of our social law except 
the ceremony of marriage. But, alas! even these are 
few, and in general the language and behavior of these 
gatherings are both revolting and saddening. A 
thoughtless throng! Blame them not too harshly. 
Where have they ever been taught lessons of principle 
and self-control? Conscience gives them little trouble ; 
and now, fortified with coffee and liqueurs, they sally 
forth to mount the passing horse-car, and are soon 
rattling toward Fontenay-aux Roses or Sceaux, bound 
for a Robinson—one of those pretty cotfee-gardeus 
with music, grass, and charming little cabins up in the 
tree-branches. Here, screened from view by the foli- 
age, and yet seeing all, little parties of working-peo- 
ple, students, grisettes, are sipping, laughing, singing 
like children freed from school. The din and glare of 
the city, the smell] of noisome streets cannot reach 
them here in their leafy bowers. What romps and 
dances, what screams of iaughter, snatches of song 
and whispers of love all mingle together with the 
noisy orders of the waiters and the jingling of glasses! 
Poor children they are verily in all that maketh truly 
rich, and yet unconscious of their poverty. 

To-moriow, throughout Paris, there will be yawns, 
lassitude, tears and disgust. The laborer will sleep late, 
drink heavily, and lose a half day’s work. To-morrow 
the grisette will return to her sewing or her ironing or 
her wax flowers with a weary body and unsteady fin- 
gers. The student will ‘‘cut” a few lectures. The baron 
and the baronne will probably rise at noon with a 
headache and a temper. I venture to say that the hap- 
piest, the freshest and strongest on Monday morning 
will be those ouvriers whose greatest dissipation was 
the singiug at the McAl! meetivgs; that sprinkling of 
Parisians that only left home on Sunday for a quiet 
walk and divine service; those countrymen of ours 
who denied themselves the matinée and Sunday con- 
cert and attended their own chapel or a French service 
or a mission school; in short, all those who “‘ remem- 
bered the Sabbath day to keep itholy.” It is possible 
to keep the Sabbuth even in Paris; but it requires 
grace and strength from heaven to do it. 


Paris, March 5, 1881.  @. F. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY. 
By R. L. 

HE first shall be last and the last first. Not till 
some eight years ago had the Church of Eng- 
land liftef a finger in the cause of temperance, and 
now she has the most efficient temperance society in 
the United Kingdom. A searching investigation of the 
facts showed that the people were suffering from a na- 
tional sin and that there was nothing to do but for 
the national church to take hold of it. This she has 
begun to do with an earnestness and thoroughness 
which are worthy of her fame. Little could be done, 
of course, without the sympathy and co-operation of 
notabie people, and the Society rejoices in having the 
Queen for its patron and the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York for its presidents, while any number 
of dukes, archdeacons and members of Parliament are 

among its officers and members. 

That the Society would organize and operate on a 
conservative basis goes without saying. Anything 
one-sided and fanatical was out of the question, while 
a Church of England temperance sgciety would na- 
turally be as broad and comprehensive as the church 
itgelf. Accordingly, the Society has for its basis the 


union and co-operation, on perfectly equal terms, of 
those who use and those who abstain from intoxicat- 
ing drinks, its object being the promotion of tempe- 
rance, the reformation of the intemperate and the re- 
moval of the causes which lead to intemperance. It 
was said, indeed, that here were opposing parties which 
could no more combine than oil and water; but as a 
matter of fact they have worked together with re- 
markable harmony, and the one thing which might 
seem to defeat the Society has helped gain it its won- 
derful success. It was seen from the first that it would 
not do to conduct the movement on narrow lines, and 
time has proved that while total abstinence could work 
more effectively in one way, as for instance in reform- 
ing the intemperate, non-abstainers might work as 
effectively in some other way; for example, in the 
work of legislation and establishing coffee taverns. 
Other things being equal, what especial advantage has 
a total abstainer in influencing legislation so as to 
reduce the number of public houses or getting them 
closed on Sundays? Surely there are ten times as 
many dram-shops in England as chapels and churches. 
Anybody can see that there are ten times too many, 
and that it is not at all necessary to bea total absti- 
nenuce man to give both time and money to have the 
number reduced. 

As an example of these two classes of men we may 
take Bishop Ellicott and Canon Farrar, on the oue side, 
and the noble-minded broad-chu.ch Bishop of Man- 
chester, on the other. Now, the latter is nota total 
abstinence man and does not pretend to be; but he is 
the Presideut of the Church of England Temperance 
Society in his diocese, and encourages the work in 
every possible way. Of the 500 clergy under him, 350 
are members of this Society, while about 250 are total 
abstainers. Furthermore, on a given Sunday in the 
yeur they all preach sermons on temperance, some- 
thing on the principle of the Hospital Sunday. In 
addition to this, the General Secretary, who is now 
visiting in this country, holds « nine days’ session in 
every deanery, of which there are twenty three in the 
diocese, each deanery numwbering from twenty to forty 
parishes. On week days the Secretary, who has just 
sent out circulars asking permission to do so, goes 
about addressing manufacturers and operatives, as op- 
portunity offers, on the fiscal side of the question. 
On Sunday the subject is presented on its religious 
side; while on Monday clergy and laity come to- 
gether from the various parishes and discuss the sub- 
ject in general meeting. Nothing connected with the 
temperance movement in this country begins to ap- 
proach this in point of thoroughness; and no wonder 
that in the last few years public sentiment in England 
has undergone on this subject a very great change. 
Now, all this, which is done under the Bishop of Man- 
chester, is as good as anything whichis done under 
Bishop Ellicott or at the hands of Canon Farrar, who 
takes occasion once a year to give an address on the 
subject of temperance to the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge. At the sametime, it should be noted that 
without pressure of apy sort, the whole tendency of 
things in entering iuto the work of the Society is to 
have its members become total abstainers. Be it ob- 
served also, that the work is always considered a part 
of religion and as suchis carried on under the super- 
vision of the church. 

An extremely interesting feature of this work, which, 
in addition to systematic teaching and legislation, un- 
dertakes to separate clubs and friendly societies from 
public-houses, correct drinking customs at social gath- 
erings, discourage the practice of treating, etc., is the 
establishment of coffee-taverns as counter attractions. 
The idea is to have, in place of those victualing houses 
in which there is drink but no victuals, equally attract- 
ive places in which there are victuals, but no drink— 
that is, no intoxicating drink. Of these, there are 
some thirty or forty in Liverpool, three hundred in 
London, while there is one or more in nearly every 
important town in England. In point of location, 
lighting, heating, and all manner of comfort and at- 
tractiveness, the plan is to have them rival the public- 
houses, besides supplying excellent food at reasonable 
prices. These houses are strictly conducted on busi- 
ness principles, and, as a rule, have paid the proprie- 
tors ten per cent. Onone of these taverns, in the out- 
skirts of Manchester, the pfoprietor expended $20,000, 
and has been able to get back his money, with in- 
terest. 

Here, then, is a very noble and successful work, 
which must be followed up first or last in this country, 
and which the Episcopal church will not hesitate to do 
if it knows its opportunity. Indeed, the unanimous 
resolution last week of some twenty-five Episcopal 
clergymen to form a society on the general basis of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, to request the 
presiding bishop to become its president and the bish- 
ops of the dioceses its vice-presidents, the appoint- 
ment of a committee, of which Dr. Henry C. Potter is 
chairman, to form a code of rules, submit them to the 


| diocesan conventions, collect funds, etc.—this action, 


we say, will be followed up forthwith if the Episcopal 
church comprehends in what ‘respect she ought to im- 
itate the mother Church of England, and as a very 
especial and timely work. There is no good reason, 
indeed, why such a work should be appropriated by 
apy particular church; but if this is inevitable, the 
Episcopal church comes by it most naturally, and can 
go to the task so little divided on the temperance 
question and so little committed to any previous ac- 
tion except the policy of doing nothing, as now to 
more than atone for past remissness. It is certain at 
any rate that the Church of England has struck out in 
this matter in an_original and natural path, and that 
we cannot too carefully ponder her way, nor, perhaps, 
be too quick in following her example. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE DEACON'’S PLAN. 
UR minister preached a sermon the other Sunday 
ou the text, ‘‘ Take up the stumbling-blocks out 
of the way of my people.” The Deacon has set the fash- 
ion of taking the Sunday’s sermon as a theme for the 
Wednesday night prayer meeting, and though there is 
no rule, there is a sort of common law on the subject 
in our church which has grown to be almost as sacred 
as the British constitutiun. When the parson takes 
charge of the prayer-meeting he starts with something 
else, but in that case we geverally get round to his ser- 
mon before we get through. When one of the breth- 
ren opens the meeting he almost always starts with 
one of the sermons of the previous Sunday; though 
we often get on to something else before we get 
through. Wednesday night after the sermon on the 
stumbling-blocks, the Deacon took up that subject and 
fairly took our breath away by his radicalism. 

‘‘One of the greatest stumbling-blocks,” said the 
Deacon (I am not a short-hand reporter, and am only 
giving my recollections of the substance of his re- 
marks), ‘‘is the absurd method we have of receiving 
members into our churches, or rather of keeping 
them out of our churches. First we require them to 
come before an examining committee and submit to a 
catechism, not only respecting their opinions and 
their practices, but also respecting their most sacred 
feelings and experiences. The examining co:mmittee 
are often more or less strangers; sometimes they in- 
clude persons positively obnoxious. Then we require 
the candidates to stand up in the church, before a house 
full of curious spectators, and make a public statement 
of their belief and profession of their religion. It is 
not pretended that there is any Scriptural authority 
whatever for this method. It is simply one of the 
traditions of the elders. The more sensitive and 
shrinking and the more manly and independent the 
nature, the more it revolts against this stumbling- 
block. It has attractions for the conceited and hor- 
rors for the humble. In times of great excitement, 
yyhen a multitude are going together, people are swept 
along with the current through these barred and 
bolted doors without thinkiog much of the obstacles. 
Children who are accustomed to be catechized at 
home do not particularly object to a little more formal 
catechizing by a church committee. Men of a rude 
nature, who rather like to be stared at and talked 
about, may even be attracted by the opportunity to 
stand. up in church and wake a profession of what 
they are going to be and do, or even to be baptized in 
a river or pond before a whole village full of specta- 
tors. But to a woman of delicate and sensitive 
pature it is a crucifixion, not of her worst, but of her 
best feelings—feelings which good society always re- 
spects—except in our churches. A man of inde- 
pendent mold and some pride of character revolts at 
the idea of laying open his heart to an ante-mortem 
examination by half a dozen spiritual surgeons, some 
of whom are sure to be blunderers. He has an in- 
vincible repugnance to submitting himself to a 
spiritual quiz. And his repugnance to going subse- 
quently before a houseful, and publicly professing 
what he is, and believes and purposes to do, is if 
possible still greater. 

‘‘ There is no other organization that puts this kind of 
stumbling-block in the way of would-be members. If 
there is one, I should like to know where it is to be 
found. I have been making some inquiries on this 
subject in various quarters. I asked the Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association one day this 
week what were the conditions of membership in that 
body. ‘ Any person of good moral character,’ said he, 
‘could become an associate member, and any member 
of an evangelical church an acvive: member.’ And he 
asked at once for permission to propose my nam¢- 

‘*¢* No other condition?’ I asked him. 

‘“*No!’ said he, ‘except that he be under forty and 
pay two dollars a year.’ | | 

*** No examination ?’ said I. 

‘©*No,’ saidhe. ‘We have a committee, and every 
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applicant’s name has to be passed on by the committee 
-n order to keep out unworthy members.’ 

‘* * No public admission or initiation?’ said I. 

‘¢* Initiation!’ said he; and he laughed at the idea. 
‘ Initiation is boys’ play, Deacon: we leave such shows 
to children and make-believe societies.’ 

‘‘* No public profession,’ said I; ‘no pledges; no 
constitution or by-laws to sign?’ . 

‘¢* No!’ said he. ‘What do we want of that sort of 
flummery? The fact that you join is all the pledge we 
want. I believe some associations provide for a sign- 
ing of the constitution and by-laws. But what’s the 
use ? A man is not going to keep them any more for 
signing them.’ 

‘¢ Next day I met our friend Wheaton, and asked him 
about the Union League Club, of which he has been, in 
former times, quite an active member. 

‘«¢T rather think,” said he, ‘that it is full now; there 
has been a great rush since we got into our palace on 
Fifth avenue; but I should like to propose you if you’d 
to join.’ 

‘ What are the conditions?’ I asked him. 

None,’ said he. 

‘**None!’ said I. ‘Howdo you keep your member- 
ship clean? The doors are not thrown wide open to 
any one that is willing to pay, I suppose.’ 

‘¢*¢Not much,’ said Mr. Wheaton. ‘First your name 
must be proposed and written down in a book, which 
lies open in the hall, with the name of the proposer. 
Any member acquainted with you can add his name as 
indorser. Then it goes before a membersbip commit- 
tee—and a mighty particular committee it is too, I 
can tell you. They’ll canvass your name thoroughly, 
satisfy themselves that you’re all right—loyal to the 
country and the Government, and a good citizen, and, 
in every respect, a clean fellow and a gentleman. If 
they have any doubts, that’s the end of it. If they are 
satisfied, they propose your name and you are elected.’ 

‘** Don’t I have to go before the committee?’ said I. 

‘**¢ What would be the use of that?’ 

_ ** To be examined as to my loyalty,’ said I. 

‘*¢ Stuff and nonsense!’ said Mr. Wheaton. ‘ You 
don’t suppose the committee are going to take your 
testimony to your loyalty, do you? Wedon’t judge 
men by what they say about themselves. We judge 
them by what they have done, and by what other peo- 
ple say about them. Why, bless your heart, the bigger 
the Copperhead the louder he’d talk loyalty before a 
committee if he wanted to get into the club.”’ 

*** And is there no initia:ion, or public ceremonial of 
admission, or pledge to the club, or anything of that 
sort?’ 

‘*Mr. Wheaton laughed at me. 

‘¢* We leave that sort of thing to the Methodist meet- 
ings,’ said he. ‘ Joining the club is all the profession 
we want of a man; and the less ceremonial the better. 
The days of riding the goat are at an end.’ 

‘*That night I called on Mr. Geer, and suggested to 
him that I thought of joining the temperance society. 
He declared that they would be most happy to welcome 
me. 

‘* ¢ But,’ said I, ‘I don’t know that I could pass 
muster. If your committee were to examine me I am 
afraid they would not find me an A No. 1 temperance 
man. I rather agree with Dr. Crosby on the wine 
question. But I should be very glad to take hold and 
help you in your temperance work, just as far as I 
could go.’ 

‘*Mr. Geer replied that he believed some of the tem- 
perance societies required a total abstinence pledge as 
a condition of membership. ‘ But we don’t,’ he said. 
‘Our Committee on Membership would take your 
name. They would satisfy themselves that you would 
not disgrace our cause, and that you would be likely 
to help our society and our work. That’s all we want 
to know.’ ”’ 

The parson at this point asked the Deacon to explain 
how he would change the method of admissions of 
members to the church. | 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I should like to see the 
club plan tried. I should like to see a careful examin- 
ing committee appointed, of which the Sunday-school 
superintendent and the parson should be members. I 
should like to see the names of candidates for member- 
ship brought before the Committee on the recommen- 
dation of one or the other of those officers ; it should be 
his duty to have had a quiet personal talk with the ap- 
plicants, and to have satisfied himself that they were 
proper persons for church fellowship. I should then 
like to havé that Committee, by whatever methods they 
saw fit, satisfy themselves further on that point. Of 
course there might be cases where they would want a 
personal interview with the applicant; but these would 
be exceptional, where, for example, he had some pecu- 
culiar religious views differing materially from those 
generally entertained by the church. When the Com- 
mittee had satisfied themselves, they should propose 


, the name to the church meeting, perhaps after it had 


been anneunced from the pulpit one Sunday previous. 


And if the church voted them in without objection, I 
would have that the end of the matter.” 

‘* Would you have no public admission,” said the 
parson, ‘‘ and no acceptance of the creed, or entering 
into covenant?” 

‘* No,” said the Deacon. ‘* Well, the applicant 
might sign the creed and covenant; there would be 
no objection to that. But what do you want a public 
profession for’ What’s the use of it, except to 
frighten away the very folks that would make the 
best church members? Joining the church and taking 
the communion is public profession enough. Anything 
more than that, in my opinion, is vanity of vanities.” 

The parson shook his head, and the hour having 
elapsed, brought the meeting to a close; but the Dea- 
con’s radical proposition has been the church talk for 
the week since. I must frankly confess that it meets 
with very little favor. The parson says that the Dea- 
con has too little reverence for the old landmarks. 
Mrs. Hardcap thinks it would be a very loose way of 
doing things. Mr. Hardcap says: ‘‘ It’s unscriptooral,” 
and when appealed to by the Deacon for chapter and 
verse, shakes his head andsays: ‘‘ ’Tain’t no partic’lar 
verse, Deacon, but it’s ag’in’ the whole teachin’ of 
Scripter.”” Mrs. Wheaton turns the diamond ring on 
her finger thoughtfully so that it shall catch the blaze 
of the light, and remarks that she is afraid the Dea- 
con’s plan would break dowa the barriers that separ- 
ate the world from the church, and for her part she 
thinks they need building up. Even Jennie thinks 
that our churches are quite toolike clubs already; we 
do not want to make them more so. Mr. Geer is the 
Deacon’s only enthusiastic supporter and ally. For 
myself, Iam a mere reporter. Ido not know exactly 
what I think, but it strikes me that the Deacon’s 
notions at least furnish food for reflection; and I 
should vather like to see his plan tried in some less 
conservative church than ours at Wheathedge. 

Yours, &c., LaIcus. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
By AMALIE LA FORGE. 


OW steep the pathway, Lord! and rough the way, 
That leads from darkness to eternal day! 
So high and far beyond those mansions blest ! 
My feet are weary, and I fain would rest. 
‘‘T too was weary, faint, and footsore, child. 
For me no roses blossomed in the wild, 
The cruel thorns were mine, ay, all mine own. 
Lo! every bleeding step my feet have known.” 


But, Lord, the skies are dark, and lightning gleams 
Show me but rugged paths and turbid streams. 

In this my bour of dread no friends are nigh, 

And mournful echoes answer when I cry. 

‘* Am I not with thee, child? [I tco have known 

That sickness of the soul. I too alone 

Have sunk beneath the terror of God's power: 
‘ Cans’t thou not watch with me one little hour?’ ”’ 


But yon wide river, Lord, whose high, dark waves 
Roll on the dismal shore like mournful graves! 
I dare not breast its fury, and I shrink 
From those dark shadows lying on its brink. 
‘* They are but shadows, child, and I the Sun, 
That will dispel them. Fear not, little one: 
Place thou thy falt’ring feet where mine have trod. 
Beyond the river lie the plains of God.” 


Dear Lord, I fear the billows’ deep’ning chill ! 
‘*O! child, can I not bid the waves be still?” 
But hark, how fierce and loud the surges roar! 
‘* Faint heart, have I not felt their chill befcre ?”’ 
Oh, Christ, Isink. ‘‘ Fear not. Upon my breast 
Lean thou, dear one, and I will give thee rest.” 


Dear Lord, there shines a light across the foam. 
‘* Beloved, ’tis thy happy, welcome home!” 


A CHURCH FORTHE COMMON PEOPLE. 
A TALK WITH THE REV. EDWARD JUDSON. 


rTNHE announcement that the Rev. Edward Judson, 

of Orange, New Jersey, is about to leave a flour- 
ishing church in that suburb to engage in what may 
be termed a higher kind of missionary work in New 
York has justly attracted attention. Mr. Judson is 
the son of the famous Rev. Adoniram Judson, who, for 
forty years, was amissionary to Burmah. He is a 
young man. He was formerly professor of Latin and 
modern languages in Madison University, leaving that 
position six years ago to become pastor of the Baptist 
church in Orange. 

Just exactly what he is going to do in New York 
he has told in an interview with a reporter of The 
Christian Union. 

‘*T am not,” he said, ‘* going out as a city missionary 
in the slums, for I do not think the slums are the place 
to lay the foundation of a strong, permanent church. 
My idea is this: There is a great need for a church for 
the common people—the middle-class people—in the 
lower part of New York. Nearly all the fine churches 
are up town, far removed from the boarding-houses, 
tenements and lodgings of a great part of the popula- 


tion. People living in that section are too proud to 
attend the missions established by the various sects, 
and they cannot afford or will not take the trouble 
to ride to the upper part of the city, and maybe they 
would not feel at home in the fine houses of worship 
they would find up there. What is needed in the 
lower part of the city is a strongly organized church, 
with Sunday-schools and missions around it, a build- 
ing in which the common people will feel at home. I 
think that the Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians 
are doing a grand good work in this direction. The 
other denominations are doing something, but they are 
not working as effectively as if they built some of their 
fine, large churches down town, and gave some of their 
best preaching to the mass of intelligent middle-class 
people who live there. You will find, if you look care- 
fully into the matter, that the stores encroach very 
slowly upon the private houses, and that that part of 
the city is occupied largely by boarding-houses, tene- 
ment-houses of the better class, and dwelling-houses 
renting for from $600 to $800, many of them occupied 
by two or three families. 

‘* Besides reaching this non church-going native ele- 
ment it is necessary to reach the great mass of foreign- 
ers in that quarter of New York who make of the Sab- 
bath simply a day of amusement. We must try to in- 
fluence with American and evangelical ideas the rising 
generation of this class of people. This can only be 
effectively done by an evangelistic church, with Sun- 
day-schools and missions attached to it. There are 
two ways of proceeding. One is to go to work in an 
old church properly located, and try to kindle up the 
old devotional fire. If there should not be an opening 
of this kind nothing will be left but to purchase ground 
and build a new church. The exact location has not 
been decided upon, but it will be somewhere between 
Canal and Fourteenth Streets. The seats will be free, 
and the support of the enterprise largely come from 
the voluntary contributions of the worshipers. If 
there should be need of further financial contributions 
in order to sustain the work, money will certainly be 
forthcoming from those Christians whose places of 
business are down town, and who are themselves wor- 
shipers up town or in the suburbs. I shall begin with 
a corps of two or three ministers. For the first year’s 
expenses a wealthy New York gentleman has made 
himself responsible. My saiary will be about one-half 
what I have in Orange; about as small an amount as a 
person can live on healthfully in New York.” _ 

Previous to forming his present purpose, Mr. Judson 
had offered his services to the City Mission of New 
York, where his salary would have been about $1,600 
ayear. The mission did uot agree to certain condi- 
tions he imposed, and rejected his offer. The church 
he leaves in Orange is ina flourishing condition. Dur- 
ing the six years he has been its pastor it has grown 
from 240 members to 750; there have been 400 bap- 
tisms. His people have allowed him three associate 
pastors, and within a year have raised his salary from 
$3,000 to $4,500. He has presented his resignation to 
the church, to take effect on the Ist of June. He will 
begin his work in New York on the Ist of October, the 
intervening time being occupied in performing aditera- 
ry task which could not well be done amid the cares of 
an active pastorate. 

It may be well to add that the tie which Mr. Judson 
breaks with his people is a very tender one, and an oc- 
casion of sorrow on both sides. It is a step taken ata 
great personal sacrifice, against his own inclinations, 
and only taken because he believes it to be the call of 
duty. 

Mr. Judson’s proposed work has been somewhat 
misrepresented in the daily papers. He wishes it to 
be understood that he is not going out as a colporteur, 
as a missionary, to found a charitable institution or to 
take care ofthe poor. All these things are good; but 
it is his belief that all industrial and charitable enter- 
prises must be subordinate to the preaching of the 
Gospel and the organization of church life according 
to the ideas of Jesus. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HAT is Christian benevolence? Christ has 
himself answered this question in the story of 
the Good Samaritan. So effectual has this story proved 
that the Samaritan from being an emblem of all that 
was hatefui and despicable has become inseparably as- 
sociated with the epithet ‘‘ good.’”’ No reader of the 
New Testament, only the student stops to ask what 
was his creed, his race, or his general repute. 

The Samaritans were a mongrel race. When the 
Israelites had been carried away into captivity, and 
Assyrian colonies had been planted in the northern 
kingdom, the latter had intermarried with such of the 
original inhabitants as had been left inthe land. A 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, April 10th. 
25-37. Golden Text : Lev. xix., ls, 
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hybrid religion, half pagan, half Jewish, had heen 
formed; a mongrel race, half Assyrian, half Jewish, 
had grown up. The people had built them a new tem- 
ple, had organized a new worship, had even a new 
edition of the Scripture for themselves. They had 
their own customs, their own priesthood, their own 
traditions. Hybrids and mongrels bear generally but 
poor repute; the Samaritan religion and race fared no 
better thap others of like origin. They intrigued in 
the days of Nehemiah against the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple. In the subsequent wars between 
Jew and pagan, when the Jews gained a victory the 
Samaritans claimed te be Jews; when the pagans 
succeeded they claimed to be pagans. Race and re- 
ligious antipathy conspired to make them odious. 
Hate was bitterer and charity less ameliorating in those 
days tian ours. The Jew had far more reason for his 
prejudice against the Samaritan than the Yankee ever 
had for his against negro, Indian or ‘heathen 
Chinee.” And he made no attempt +o restrainit. The 
Jew traveling from Galilee to Jerusalem would not, if 
he could avoid it, pass through Samaria. The hate 
was repaid with interest. The Samaritan village would 
not receive Jesus because his face was set toward 
Jerusalem. The Samaritan woman was surprised that 
he, a Jew, should ask even a drink of water of her, a 
Samaritan. 

A member of this despised race Christ takes as the 
hero of his very simple story. The road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho was and still is a dangerous one, in. 
fested with thieves. A man going that way fell among 
thiev 2s, who robbed and beat him and left him half dead 
upon the road. A priest and a Levite going up to 
Jerusalem, presumptively to attend to their temple 
duties, saw him, looked on him, aud then passed by on 
the other side. There are few of us who have not 
played the part of priest and Levite sometimes, so we 
can easily construct their excuses for them. They 
knew nothing of the man, whether he was deserving 
of charity or not. Perbaps he was a thief himself. 
They were in baste; their temple duties required their 
presence. They were not physicians aud did not 
know what to do for the succor of a wounded man. 
The heart can always retain the reason to plead its 
own cause. At length a despised Samaritan passed that 
way; saw the wounded traveler; had compassion on 
him; went to bim; raised him up; gave him oil and 
wine; set him on his own beast: brought him to an 
inn; and left with the innkeeper money to pay for bis 
provision. 

The fundamental lesson in this story is, of course, 
that which lies upon the surface. A heretic who 
practices philanthropy is a better Christian than a 
priest who is too busy about his church to care for his 
fellow men. This story has been enacted over and over 
again. Mazy a Sir Launfal has spent his life in hunting 
for the holy grail, too busy to pay one real thought 
to the beggar that crouched at his gate; and has 
therefore never found the object of his search. When 
the negro race lay despairing of liberty at our doors it 
was the priest and Levite that passed by on the other 
side and the Samaritan who took him in charge; the 
priest cafe in with his service later in the day. The 
greatest of all heresies, says Cecil, is lack of love; we 
quote it, but how little we believe it. A-Chinaman 
coming trom his Joss worship who stops to succor the 
distressed is a better Christian than the orthodox 
minister who is so busy with his sermon that he passes 
by on the other side: this is the story of the Good 
Samaritan done into modern English. It is true that 
Christian faith and practical philanthropy generally go 
together; but it is also true that the faith which goes 
not with philanthropy is not Christian. 

Further lessons point out the essential elements in 
Christian philanthropy. 

1. Note the difference between a false and a true 
compassion. The spurious is selfish; it does not like 
to look on misery; it does not wish to hear about it; 
it shuts its eyes and closes its ears; it wishes to re- 
main in ignorance of wretchedness and misery; of 
poverty, squalor, drunkenness, crime; of paganism at 
home and abroad. It is impaticnt of pictures of slave- 
dens and slave auctions; begs to be excused from read- 
ing about the Indians or Chinese; sips its wine and 
shrugs its shoulders at the reports of Dr. Crosby’s 
Society for the Prevention of Crime; sits in its ease 
with its slippered feet on the fender and cries ‘‘ Hor- 
rid!” to any one who suggests that vice, prosiitution, 
famine, are walking the street outside. It passes by 
on the other side. It counts itself humane because it 
cannot bear to look upon inhumanity. This is the 
selfish counterfeit of philanthropy. It is not love of 
man, but love of self, love of ease. Genuine philan- 
thropy wishes to know that it may cure; goes to look 
on vice and shame and cruelty, that it may redeem; 
studies the slave market, the Indian reservation, the 
Chinese quarters, the city brothel, the liquor and gam- 


ing dens, the cruel streets, not to satisfy a morbid | 


curiosity, but to serve and save suffering humanity. 
4. True Christian philanthropy renders personal ser- 


vice. It is not content with grinding out a philanthro- 
pic grist through a charitable machine. Ifthe good 
Samaritan had lived in our day, he would have hurried 
on to Jerusalem, he would have written a letter to the 
Jerusalem ‘*‘ Daily Trumpet,” he would have denounced 
the Government, and asked, Where are the police? he 
would possibly have gotten up a public meeting, or- 
ganized a Society for the Relief of Robbed and Wound- 
ed Travelers on the Road from Jericho to Jerusalein, 
with a President, a long list of Vice-Presidents, an 
ornamental Board of Directors, and a paid Secretary ; 
he would have demanded a collection in all the syna- 
gogues for his rew charity; and he would have put 
down his two cents, or perhaps even a little more, at 
the head ofa subscription list to be published in the 
daily papers and printed inthe Annual Report. It is 
the very essence of Christianity that God sent not 
man, angel or archangel, but came himself to succor 
and tosave. Christlike philanthropy involves a per- 
sonal service. 

3. True Christian philanthropy is aself-denying ser- 
vice. The govud Samaritan put the wounded man on 
his own beast. He therefore had to walk, was delayed 
ia his journey, ran the risk of assault himself. His 
benevolence cost him something. We are always try- 
ing to do good to our fellow men without bearing any 
burden ourselves. But Christ bore our burdens and 
carried our sorrows; he took them on himself. The 
mother carries in her own person the sius and sor- 
rows of her children. True Christian philanthropy 
takes up its cross to follow Christ in going about do- 
ing good. There is very little charity in giving cold 
victuals which you cannot eat, cast-off clothing 
which you cannot wear, old books for which you 
have no room on your shelves, money which you will 
not miss from your purse. The benevolence which 
costs nothing is worth—what it costs. The paring 
from your apple may be eagerly eaten by the pigs, but 
there is no charity in giving it to them. No man 
shows love for his fellow men except he who puts him- 
self to some inconvenience for their sake. 

4. To his personal service the good Samaritan added 
a money contribution. It was not very great, about 
equal to two dollars of ourday.' But the giver added 
the pledge that.whatever was necessary he would puy: 
at all events he paid something. Todo good with 
money to the moneyless is of all tasks of benevolence 
the most difficult. How to give to poverty without 
increasing pauperism is a perpetual and ever unsolved 
problem. But he who cannot part with money to do 
good to others is no follower of him who though he 
were rich for our sakes became poor. To give ser- 
vice without mouey or to give money without service, 
neither of these givings is true Christian philanthro- 
py. Two pence personally given is worth more than 
twenty given through paid agents. The love that 
reaches the pocket is often deeper than that which 
reaches only the heart. 

The good Samaritan had compassion, went to the 
sufferer, rendered him personal service, at cost of in- 
convenience to himself, and accompanied it with gift 
of money. ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—AHindness to others taught by 
Christ. 

Ask the children if they have ever played church 
and preached sermons, standing in a chair fora pulpit. 
Ask if they would like to hear a sermon read that was 
preached by a little boy to his brother. ‘‘ Eddie,” 
said Harry, ‘‘I’ll be a minister, and preach you a ser- 
mon.” ‘* Well,’’ said Eddie, ‘‘I’ll be the peoples.” 
My text isa short one: ‘ Be kind.’” Let the teacher 
now read the following sermon, having prepared it on 
tiny sheets of paper, and having memorized the con- 
versations that accompanied the preaching, so that 
they can be told instead of read: 

‘* First. Be kind to papa, and don’t make a noise 
when he has a headache. I don’t believe you know 
what a headache is, butI do. I had one once, and did 
not want to hear any one speak a word. 

‘* Second. Be kind to mamma, and don’t make her 
tell you more than once to doathing. It is very tire- 
some to say a half dozen times over, ‘It is time for you 
to go to bed.’ 

‘‘ Third. Be kind to baby——” 

‘* You have leaved out Harry,” interrupted Eddie. 

“Yes,” said Harry, ‘‘I don’t mean to mention my 
own name in my sermon. I was saying, be kind to 
Minnie, and let her have your red soldier to play with 
when she wants it. 

** Fourth. Be kind to Jane, and don't kick and 
scream when she dresses you.” 

Here Eddie looked ashamed, and said, ‘‘ But she 
pulled my hair with the comb.” | 

** People mustn’t talk in meeting,” said Harry. 


’ penny or denarius was about 17 cents, but it was a 
' day's weges in the time of Christ, 


‘* Fifth. Be kind to kitty. Do what will make her 
purr, and don’t do what will make her scratch.” 

‘‘Isn’t the sermon most done?” asked Eddie, ‘I 
want to sing.” And withou: waiting for Harry to 
tinish, he began to siag, and so Harry had to 
stop. 

Ask the children how many of them like the little 
sermon, and if they think they could do as well. Tell 
them that Jesus pre:ched a sermon on ‘‘ Be kind” too, 
not to a little boy, but toa man. Assure them that it 
is a sermon just as good for little boys as for men to 
hear. Tell them that it has a story in it. Then read 
from the Bible Luke x., 25-37, parathrasing when 
necessary to the understanding of the children. 

There are so many pictures of this scene that it can- 
not be difficult to get one to show during the progress 
of the Jesson. 

Let the teacher tell the children that she knows to 
whom Willie gives the largest piece of candy, to whom 
Mary gives the ‘‘ biggest half” of the orange, or the 
reddest apple. Ask them if it is not to themselves. 
Ask them if they think Jesus taught them to be kind to 
themselves, kinder than to anybody else. How did 
Jesus do? He was willing at any time to deny himself 
that he might make others happy, and do them 
good. 

Give to each child the Golden Text (Lev. xix., 18) 
written on a tiny sheet of paper, as a litule sermon for 
them to learn. It can be folded when it is pasted in 
the cross book.) Ask them to write on another little 
sueet all they can remember of Jesus’ sermons. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE render thee thanksgiving, our Heavenly Father, for 
the mercies which bave attended us since we igst came to- 
gether in sacred place. For life, for-heaith, tor tae com- 
tort of the nousehoid, fur returning stre.gta, for healing, 
for tue brightening of our prospecis in life, for all the 
fidelities that bave brought pieasure to us, for all the ai- 
t. clions that bave exhaled perfume, and forall tbe fruiis ot 


rygoteousness whico have been as tood to our tasie, we 


toank thee. We tnank tbee tor fellowsaoip one witn an- 
Other. Wetbank thee forali toe hopes woica we have in 
this life, and for ali bopes that go beyond this aud 
take hoid upon the life eternal. We render thee thanks toat 
the ministers appoint of thee haye not forgotien tueir mis- 
sion. The sun has arisen and warmed the air; alitbe laws of 
nature, in their iotr.cacy, have tulfilied their functions: no- 
(bing bas been outof oraery No disaster nas fuilen from the 
heaveo por risen up from the earth. Tbou hasi given tby 
messengers coarge of us, andthey bave lifted us. p,so0 that 
we should not dasnour foot against a stone. For all these 
wide-surroundipg mercies we desire to give thanks. We de- 
sire to be witnesses of thy bounty and tony gooduess to us. 
We desire to testify that it is pet in vaio to serve tbe Lord. 

We pray that tuou wilt Jet thy biessing rest upon all the 
familics toat are grouped together in thischurch. May the 
spirit uf God bethe doorkeeper to ward off every danger 
aud every evil; and may tnine angels have in charge the. 
dear children, that from ihe morning of jife they may 
grow uptoward purity, and trutn, and ponor, and fidelity, 
and ail loyaity of whaisoeveris good and nobie; and ordain 
thy servants, the parents, that in all wisdom they may bring 
up their chiidren; and give them faith to wait for the 
more precious fruits if thou dost delay their coming; 
and give them hope to believe that all toings snail beright; 
and give them that love which endureth to the very end. 

We pray that thou wilt sanctify our neighborhoods and all 
iotermingiing affections and affiances. Consecrate the best 
feelings of our nearts, we beseccn of thee, that our little 
ones may live in the atmosphere of divine love. 

We pray that toou wilt grant that blessing to the truth, 
that it may be more aud more purely taugot and clearly ap- 
prepended, and that it may have power over the tboughts, 
ibe consciences and the livesof this congregation. We thank 
thee that thou hast called a great many to a higher view of 
their duty to God. We tnank thee that many who were 
wandering are now attempting to walk in thes raignt and 
barrow way. We tbhark thee tbat thou hast interpreted the 
blessings of thy kingdom to many wbo thought that they 
were rich when they were poor, and thatthey were well when 
they were sick. 

We pray that thou wilt extend thy goodness to others; and 
may there be mul'ii:udes woo shali be turned from darkness 
to light and from tne power of Satan. 

Look, we beseech of thee, upon tne distemperatures of the 
nations. See how they are tossed to and fro by strange cur- 
rentsand eddies. We pray that thou wilt Ordain peace and 
prosperity tor ail nations, We remember, to-day, the afflict- 
ed nation inio which deatb, in a strange and abborrent way, 
hath suddenly come. Thy ways are mysterious. Thou bidest 
tbine band in the storm, and we cannot interpret thy doings 
immediately. Kut we beseeco of thee that toou wilt grant 
unto that great people more and more a spirit of wisdum aud 
of unity. Grant that education and true religion gay be 
spread from community to community, and destroy the 
poisonous evils that are destroying them. 

Look especially upoo the household tbat is in affliction, and 
be very gracious to them in tnis hour of darkness. Ali bearts 
are alike. The crowned head and the uncrowned, tne ruler 
and the prisoner, the wise and tne ignoraut, before the band 
of God are alike open and nuked,and subject to ali griets 
and sorrows. Comfort them and biess them abundantly. 

We pray that the time may hasten when the worksof sin 
and Satan sball no more prevail. Let the light dawn, at iast, 
of the latter-day giory ; and may all the nations of the earth 
see thy saivation. 


We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen, 
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SERMON. 
CHRISTIAN CONSECRATION.* 


‘* and there went great multitudes with him, and he turned 
and said unto them, If any man come to me, and hate pot bis 
father and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea,and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.”’— 
Luke xiv., 25, 26. | 

T has been customary since the days of Renan to 

_ speak of Jesus as an inspired peasant of Galilee, 

who, from a deep moral nature, became first enthusi- 
astic and then fanatical; and to say that his influence 
was the influence which comes from sincerity and en- 
thusiasm. Now, if there be anything in the world 
which we are accustomed to look for among the en- 
thusiastic aud the fanatical, it is the acceptance of 
their presence and their cause with the great crowd; 
- and while often, as for instance in the days of the 
great Italian Reformation, or as in the days of chivalry, 
or of the Crusades, although there is a good deal that 
is burdensome, nevertheless there is always a point of 
sympathy, and sectaries and philosophers and teach- 
ers of every name seek to draw men to them—not to 
repel them. Was there ever known such a rebuff as 
this, when, crowds having come out to hear the 
Saviour, with various degrees of worthiness, and to 
honor him, he turned around and said to them, ‘* Un- 
less aman leave everything that is sacred on earth, 
and as the very climax hates himself, he cannot be my 
disciple?” If it does not mean what it says, was there 
ever a teaching so unregarded? And if it does mean 
what it says, was there ever a teaching so absolutely 
destructive of its own tendencies and of its own pur- 
poses? So on either hand we seem to be caught. 

That took place then which has taken place in our 
day, and in every age, indeed. Men were tvo willing 

to follow Christ. There is a religion of sentiment 
based on selfishness; and there is nothing that works 
more powerfully than that. There is an undertone of 
selfishness that gives force to the feeble impulse of 
sentimentality, and that leads a man, if he is moral 
and good-natured— when he is not provoked—and is a 
regular attendant at a respectable church, and is toler- 
ably observant of what are considered the decorums 
of life and society, and especially of good connections, 
‘and he pursues a modgrate and even course through 
life, to think that he is religious, that heis a Christian. 
If to this be adds some benefactions, some gencrosi- 
ties, here and there, he feels as though he had come to 
the border of saintship. Where appeals are made to 
great communities to save themselves, salvation means 
feeling a little different—having a sort of sensibility 
sucb that hymns will make them cry, and give them a 
vague and wondering wish that they were somehow 
different. Under such circumstances thousands and 
thousands of persons are paralleling the experience of 
Christ in kis own time. Multitudes of men followed 
him. Sometimes they followed him because he healed 
the sick, and because his mercy might be extended to 
them or to their households. He fed the hungry. 
They never forgot that. Anybody who will feed folks 
enn have just as large a crowd as he wants—especially 
if he charges them nothing. 

Then there was abou* him, undoubtedly, 2 personal 
attraction; and for a time it was the fashion to go 
after him. Those that were round about him heard, 
moreover, discourses that were very ingenious. His 

_ philosophy was fall of windows—for illustrations are 
windows—that let in the light of knowledge upon the 
more abstract truths of life. So by reason of all these 
things together they followed Christ, not because it 
made them better, but because it made them feel bet- 
ter for the time. There was no deep-seated sense of 
the need of a total change, of a revolution in their 
lives, por was there a clear understanding, on the part 
of the men who followed Christ. They followed him 
through a weak sentimentality made strong by an un- 
derlying selfishness. And it continues to be so to-day. 
_ Exaltation of character and conduct by the direct 
and efficacious interference of the Spirit of God upon 
the human heart was Christ’s constant teaching. ‘I 
came to rebuild men, and there is power to rebuild 
them ; I came to give predominance to that in man 
which is rational and spiritual over that which is car- 
nal and fleshly ”—that was his constant idea. ‘‘ You 
must be born into the upper kingdom. You must be 
born out of the lower and animal nature into the higher 
and spiritual nature.” 

Now see, with that in view, what an intensity there 
was in the ministry of Christ in that direction. Al- 
though he did not disdain the civilities of society, 
although he looked with sympathy upon all the rela- 
tions of man to man, yet when his ministry was 
brought to bear upon this one great topic—how the 
human soul should be transformed from a low, selfish 
condition into a high, spiritual, generous, loving or 
divine condition—then there was the utmost intensity 
in his teaching. ‘‘ You must be born again,” he said 
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to one of the best men in Judwa. Hesaid, ‘‘ Thou shalt 


| love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, 


and soul, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
Except your righteousness (that is, your religion) ex- 
ceed the religion of the Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter the Kingdom of God. Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
(that is, secular things, which will come of course) 
shall be added unto you. Strive to enter in at the 
straight gate (there is no striving necessary to enter 
into selfishness and sensuality).’’ The idea he had in 
mind, and pressed upon men, was one that could not 
be carried out except by putting forth the energy of 
man’s nature. If in attempting tocarry it out you are 
resisted, there is no resistance which shall for one 
single moment furnish ground for excuse. ‘‘If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: 
for itis profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell.” There is no poetry in this; but 
there is the most cogent earnestness and intensity in 
it, carried as high as language can carry it; and it is 
in the spirit of this, and as a climax to it, that he says, 
‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disci- 
ple.” 

Does religion, then, develop hatred? Is such the 
end of that religion which just now said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself?” 
Is it the very first step of that great law to hate those 
who, in the order of nature, are nearest to us? If re- 
ligion requires hatred, if we are to hate, ought not our 
hating to be of those who are farthest away from us? 
If it were said, ‘‘ Hate the Chinaman, hate the African, 
hate Nibilists, hate folks away off,” we should not think 
somuch of it; but the idea that we are to hate our father 
and our mother, whom we are commanded to honor, 
strikes us as strange. Our children, that nature itself 
ties us to with bands that death cannot sunder—are we 
to hate them? Is religion something that no man can 
have until he has thrown up all his affections? and is 
it meant that after consenting to this malign fulfillment 
of the law God will give back our dear ones, and that 
then we can love them? And does religion set men 
against pleasure and occupation? Is it something so 
apart from huwan life that a man, in order to have a 
hope of salvation in it or through it, is obliged to say, 
‘‘T forego all my ties of relationship, I forego pleas- 
ure, I forego occupationeven, if it be necessary?” In 
order to save my soul, have I got to follow Christ in 
that extreme way? 

This is the interpretation which a great many have 
given toit. Nota few of them have been very good 
men, and some of them have been among the most he- 
roic instances on human record. There have been men 
who have given up father and mother and household, 

and given themselves to celibacy, and driven them- 
selves out from the circle of connections, and gone iato 
caves, or into couvents, which are only very respectable 
caves, and undertaken to forsake all occupations, and 
clothed themselves in sack-cloth, and flagellated them- 
selves, and by all physical pain enceavored to extin- 
guish the flame of the great natural affections. There 
is to-day underground in Rome a convent of the dead, 
as it is called, in which there are persons who have 
gone out from life and out from under the shining of 
the sun, who are under vows and covenants not again 
to see the face of man or the light of love, and who are 
to live there like mummies, in fulfillment of what they 
feel to be the conditions of eternal life. | 

Now, this is not to be laughed at, though it may be 
wept over. There is nothing that the mind can think 
of or the body bear that cannot well be essayed for the 
sake of eternal life, if it were necessary; and we are 
not to despise it, as if it were paying too dearly for it. 
If we do not believe it, it is simply because it is not 
made the condition of religion. 

No, no; religion simply demands that a man should 
put the love and authority of God over the soul first 
and above all other things. When that is once estab- 
lished so that it controls everything, and is the main- 
spring of life; when it becomes the center of the re- 
public of the soul in such a way as that every part of 
it obeys this grand regnant feeling, love to God and 
love to man ; when that is the sum of life; when it is 
daily the fulfillment of hope in ourselves, higher than 

everything else and stronger than everything else— 
when men once attain to that, there is nothing in the 
whole of human life that is not lawful to them. 

How, then, about hating father and mother, and 
brother and sister, and one’s whole life? Well, I will 
tell you. Some twenty years ago, when the cannon 
opened on Fort Sumter and the flag of the nation went 
down, there was an underlying love of country which 
no man ever dreamed was so strong in the national 
mind; and that cannon-shot roused up this deep feeling; 
and al] through the North, the East and the West, yea, 
and the South as well—for both sides thought they 


yere right—men felt called to give themselves to their 


country; and to do that it was necessary for many a 
lawyer to throw away his briefs, for many a merchant 
to shut up his books, for many a mechanic to drop his 
tools, for many a farmer to leave his plow in the fur- 
row, for many a husband to say farewell to his wife, 
and for many a father to kiss for the last time his 


Semen rosy lips. All that was dear to men’s lives was 


on the one side saying to them, ‘* Do not put yourself 
in peril,” and o: the other side was this call of their 
country; aud as compared with this, neither wife, nor 
child, nor neighbor, nor honor, nor peace, nor wealth 
had any power over them. In the enthusiasm of that 
critical period men sought to cast themselves, living 
sacrifices, into the breach. . 

Is it said, when this overmastering impulse was op- 
posed by men’s lower affections, that these lower affec- 
tions were wrong? Did not every man, as it were, 
wrestle with them as if he hated them? Did he not 
cast them behind him? In the comparison, that sub- 
lime impulse was higher than any of the ordinary af- 
fections, and he was obliged to disown them and to re- 
pel them. We callthat heroism; and although it may 
have degenerated—as it did very greatly afterward 
with the less noble souls—yet there was a magnificent 
exhibition of what the higher sentiments in a great, 
intelligent and free nation can be ; and it stands fore- 
most as most marvelous. 

Is there no interpretation of what Christ meant when 
he said that the thought of God and immortality should 
be in men so high and so strong that if there came in 
conflict with it an attempt to set it aside or rebel 
against it, it should overcome all obstacles? No mat- 
ter what things, in a lower sphere, come between a 
man and this ruling purpose of his life, it was to be 
disowned and sacrificed. That is a very different 
thing. - 

See how this works in other directions. A man says 
within himself, ‘‘I intend to be a man of my word.” 
There are some men in New York who always mean 
to speak the truth; they have an honor about it; but 
they speak the truth every day without thinking of 
this grand sentiment until by and by some misfortune 
comes upon them. It may be some mysterious visita- 
tion of Providence, or it may be some infelicity of pro- 
cedure. Such a man is apparently going over the falls, 
to be swept away; and his lawyersays to him, ‘‘Here is 
a place where you can get out if you will just affirm on 
this point so and so.” ‘ But,” says the man, “‘it was not 
so and so.”” ‘*I know; but you have a hold on your 
creditors, I think. They cannot prove that it was not 
so and so; andif you affirm that it was, that settles the 
whole thing.” Then the man rises up in the integrity 
of his soul and says: ‘‘ J falsify my honor and sacrifice 
my truthfulness for the sake of saving my property! 
I would burn up everything first. Let it go, aad let 
me stand a truth-speaking, honest man.” And yet it 
lay latent. It was not until the temptation came that 
the thing rose up {n such magnificent power, and with 
such dignity of control. 

So it is not necessary that men should, in religious 
life, have perpetually on their lips this, that or the 
other thing: but it is necessary that they should have, 
in reality, such a sense of God’s presence, such a real- 
ization of his beauty, his glory and his desirableness, 
such companionship with him, such nearness to him,. 
such sweetness of intercourse with him, and such con- 
fidence in his goodness, that all the experiences of 
religious life are in them. There is to be the sense of 
God with you night and day, and evermore. That is 
to be the real mainspring and controlling center of 
life; and then, when it is hidden there, you may for- 
get it as much as you have a mind to, but when any- 
thing is opposed to it it will rouse up the conscience. 
When anything undertakes to carry you away from it, 
that thing, for the time being, it will quash and put 
down. It becomes your enemy, under such circum- 
stances, no matter how lovely it is in its own proper 
sphere. 

So, then, with this interpretation and with this illus- 
tration, this passage is not a command to hate any- 
body—certainly it is not a command to hate those who 
are nearest to us; but, as compared in allegiance with 
those affections which are higher, they must take the 
second place, they must suffer violence, and if need be 
they must be trodden under foot. 

Religion, therefore, does not gispossess the affec- 
tions: it merely brings all affections into obedienee to 
a higher love of God. No lower affection must rebel 
against a higher. No taste, no reason, no conscience, 
no love, must ever put itself between man and God’s 
love. 

Religion does not dispossess men of business. Re- 
ligion is not an interlude between the passages of 
business. Sometimes weary congregations, when they 
have sat long, are rested by an orchestral performance. 
It lifts them up, and inspirits them, so that the second 
part of the service, whatever it may be, is more enjoy- 
able; and toavery large extent men hold that religion 
is a kind of interlude. 8c @ man who has to attend to 


| business from Monday morning til} Saturday night, 
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Vor. XXIII. No. 


once a week rests, and has religious enjoyment. A 
man who attends to business all day long, when he 
comes home has a half hour of religious reading and 
reflection. These seasons of rest, of reading and of 
reflection are interposed as a kind of cushion between 
two cars—a buffer. It is an alleviation of worldly 
duty, as men often regard it. 

Now religion is a duty first to God and then to man. 
Where a man has true religion, and a true consecra- 
tion, his business is a part of his fidelity to God. It 
belongs to his Christian duty. 


** Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 


A man is oftentimes very much nearer to God in sell- 
ing goods than he is in saying his prayers. When a 
man is a manufacturer, he may be more vearly bene- 
volent than he is when he puts a contribution into the 
hat, or does not put it in, as the case maybe. A 
man’s business is part of his duty to God and to his 
fellow men, as well as to himself and to his family. 
He may do it on the lower, the selfish or the sordid 
side; but there is in all right occupations an element 
of benevolent usefulness which honors God and serves 
one’s fellow men. 

Therefore a man does not need to intermit his busi- 
ness for the sake of religion. It ¢s his religion—one 
part of it. It is carrying out his fidelity to God. There 
is the tie that binds us first and most firmly to the 
great Lover; and then thereis our life flowing but 
in obedience to his will and wish. Friendship, pleas. 
ure, business, everything—religion is the sum total of 
them all. It is the whole life. 

In view of this exposition, remark first how much of 
religion is selfish, after all. How many men there are 
who are religious from fear! I would a great deal 
rather be a moral man from fear than not to be moral; 
because every step of restraint or of attainment car- 
ries with it some benefit to society. It is the interest 
of society, therefore, that all men should be moral even 
if their morality is in a vulgar and low plane; but 
in so far as the character of a man is concerned he is 
not made any better by being religious on a selfish 
ground. Indeed, no mancan be religious on a selfish 
ground. A man can be superstitious, he can have 
religiosity ; but that is not being religious. Religion 
is consecration to God and consecration to one’s 
fellow men all the way through. It is something 
higher than fear, higher than duty, higher than any- 
thing else in this world; for nothing flies so high as 
love. ‘* Thou shalt love God and thy fellow men,”’ is 
the creed of the universe. 

Iam afraid, therefore, that there are a great many 
men who, while they are restrained by morality and a 
certain decency and propriety of conduct, are quite 
deficient in religion. There is no beauty, no loyalty, 
_ no inspiration in them. 

Religion as a morality may be tested here. That is 
to say, you take, in a community like this, the aver- 
age well-conditioned families who fulfill their civic 
duties and their neighborhood duties, and who withal 
are public-spirited, and they will say of themselves, 
** We have never had any religion; we live about as 
well as we know how; we try to pay our debts; we 
endeavor to be just, neighborly and kind; we make it 
a point to falfill our duty as citizens; there may be 
something better and higher than these things; but we 
do not claim that we are anything more than moral.” 

Now, you know very well how strongly I urge mo- 
rality, not as the fulfilling of the law, but as a step 
toward it. A man may iive on the plane of morality 
—in other words, he may observe the canons which 
society has imposed upon men; so far he may live in 
sympathy and organic unity with the society of which 
he is a member; but he may fall infinitely below that 
spirit which is to transtorm him, to make areal change 
in him, to lift him up out of the lower and physical 
life into the higher spiritual life. Morality is good as 
far as it goes; but it does not go a great ways. Ifa 
man is in the fifth story of a burning house, and the 
only ladder at hand will not reach higher than the third 
story, that ladder is good as far as it goes; but it 
does not go far enough to save him; and under such 
circumstances the thing that does not go far enough 
does not go at all. 

Men say, *‘ Morality is good as far as it goes;” but 
what a man wants is that transforming power which, 
when the body drops, shall give him citizenship and 
inheritance in the spirit world, that we are to pre- 
pare for here; but morality does not do it. Morality is 
simply conformity to the usages of human society. 
It is very good, it is admirable both for what it is and 
because along that line ordinarily comes the convert- 
ing influence of God’s Spirit and truth; but in and of 
itself, aside from its various secondary purposes, it is 
not a fit substitute for religion; it ought to be a pro- 
duct of religion; but oftentimes it is a counterfeit of 


guage tucks down under him, and he was didiesd. as 
it were, to resort to exaggerations, and use expres- 
sions which did not mean what he said, nor give you 
the force of what he meant. 

There are a great many who have religion as a mere 
wstheticism. There are a great many who enjoy re- 
ligion on account of its accessories and its incidental 
results. That is, they enjoy decency and culture in 
society, both of which spring from religion. They 
enjoy good taste. They enjoy music. They evjoy in- 
tellectual discussions. Men go to church, I suppose— 
I fear that some of you do—largely on account of mere 
satisfaction. It is not that they may hdVe more and 
more perfectly disclosed to them their ignorance and 
their want; it is not that they hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; it is not that they long to disburden 
their hearts of a tribute of love and gratitude to God 
in fellowship and the glory of a great congregation’s 


expression; it is that they enjoy preaching and 


singing, and, in other places, the decretive parts of 


religion—its ordinances, its ritual, its usages ; and they 
say, ‘‘ All these together produce such an impression 
on my senses that I do really enjoy going to church.” 


But enjoyment under the wsthetic development of 


religion is not piety; it is pot inconsistent with that, 
but itis not a substitute for it. Ifa man has a yearn- 
ing fur God, and thatis the strongest fecling of his 
nature, with that standing predominant and central, 
there may come in auxiliaries of any kind; and then 
they are all right; there is nothing to be said against 
them ; but when they are taken for the central and 
consecra‘ed feeling of loyalty to God, they are coun. 
terfeits, they are impostors ; and I fear that a great 
many persons would have all their religion taken away 
from them if you took away these incidental things. 
We hear a great deal about rationalism, and a great 
deal about liberalism, to-day. So far asI can judge, 
what are called liberal ideas are only in a very general 
way beneficial to men. Of course the crowning in- 
telligenvce of the whole community makes religion 
clearer and larger to the apprehensions of men; an 
intellectual clarity in the teaching of religion gives 
plainer positions of things, enlightening the special- 
ties of the Bible, carrying them up, showing that they 
belong to the whole administration of God, and mak- 
ing it evident that religion is not a thing interjected, 
an episode in creation, but that it is part and parcel 
of God’s great creative whole ; and all these things, 
first or last, are a benefit ; but what is called liberalism 
is nothing but a weak form of intellectualism. That 
is the reason why it is so powerless. « Churches that 
are called liberal complain that they do not grow ; and 
certainly do not increase in their influence upon the 


community. Asa protest to other things they may 
be useful ; but they fade and die out. Men say, ‘*‘ Well, 


they have a better view of the truth.” Yes, they have 
a better view of some parts of the truth; but the 
trouble is that the center is purely intellectual and 
esthetic. It isa mere matterofthought and taste. It 
leaves out that which is in every true religion, and is 
to be evermore the operative part; namely, the intense 
consecration of a man to God, and to the cause of God 
among men; high enthusiasm of consecration to the 
divine; the power of submission to the will of God— 


that is left out. 
Take an ignorant man, who leaves the king’s Eng- 


lish as a city wall is left after a bombardment, and 
send him out, with a big heart and with a real sense 
that he has been snatched by the hand of God froma 
low and dangerous life and exalted into a holy life, with 
a horizon of immortality blushing with love, and hope, 
and invitation, and give him access to the hearts of 
men, and let him preach, stumbling here and there, 
misquoting, running his sentences one over another, 
and he will have such a conviction that the Kingdom 
of God is first, before all things, in strength for time 
and eternity, that he will bring it to bear on men with 
an irresistible force. He is very helpless in taste, in 
language, in literature, and in some sense he is igno- 
raut; but he will have power to shake audiences before 
him as the pine is shaken when the wind sighs through 
it. Why is it? Because, without any of these adju- 
vants, he has that great central feeling which was so 
intense in Christ—Life here is passing; life there is in 
peril: strive for it; do not lose it. What shall it 
profit if you gain the whole world and lose that? A 
man who feels that he has power with a congregation 
has very little regard for what is called ‘‘ rationalism” 
or ‘‘liberalism.’’ He does not think much of those 
preachings and theologies that go around plaiting ruf- 
fles, fixing ribbons, putting cologne on men, and all 
that sort of thing. It has no power. Whatever may 
be your theology, whatever your church may be, if this 
intense center—‘‘ God is my God, and heaven is my 
home, above all other things and controlling all other 
things’’—is out, everything is gone; but if that is in, 
it is more than an equivalent for anything else. 


hood to believe the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
but who by misconception of doctrine or misapprehen- 
sion of church matters have been kept from letting the 
faith that was really in them have disclosure; whose 
heart, when the din of life’s battle is over, and they 
are brought to their couch, and are preparing to de- 
part, in the light that begins to stre im in from the 
other world upon them, gets emancipation; and who 
then break forth into religious rapture, and exclaim, 
‘“*T believe inthat!” But where a man has been living 
a wicked and sordid life, and the last hour he trumps 
up a kind of repentance, do you suppose it is a substi- 
tute for that will which has run through the whole of 
life like a keel to a ship? 

If there is one thing that I consider indecent to the 
last degree, it is the way in which criminals are cos- 
seted and carried out of life. Here is a man that has 
murdered, with every circumstance that is hideous; 
and as soon as he is arrested and put into prison, be- 
cause heis a criminal, and is going to expiate his 
crime by his life, he becomes an object of the most 
salacious and abnormal sympathy in the community; 
and women send flowers to him; and priests and phi- 
lanthropists run to bim with tracts and books: and 
delicacies and all things that belong to the noblest 
natures are brought around him. 

**He is going todie!” Well, are there not ten thou- 
sand poor men dying in the community ? Why do 
they not go to them? The workman and the 
mother are dying and leaving their households; but 
there is no running in sympathy to them. When a 
man who is a monster is about to die, the flood-gates 
of sympathy are opened, and prophets and priests, 
members and pon-members of churches go to see him, 
and talk with him, and it is published through all 
the newspapers that he died trusting in Jesus! What 
mischief that poor thief did on the cross! 

Do you suppose the current of a man’s life, his 
whole character from top to bottom, can be changed 
inan hour? I tell you, the kingdom of God in you 
has got to begin to be built. You cannot build a ca- 
thedral as you raise mushrooms. Do you suppose 
that the love of heaven can be learned in a minute ? 
Do aot you suppose that selfishness requires time in 
which to learn disinterested love ? Do you suppose 
that reeking passions can learn vestal purity at once ? 
Can the boor come in from the country and learn good 
manners and ease and grace during a night, so as to 
make a goodly appearance at a party the next day ? 
And do you suppose a man that has crept up to the 
gallows through the common sewers can on the last 
day, in a minute, blossom out into religious ex- 
perience ? Do you suppose a man is going to learn 
the language of heaven so soon as that? No,I do 
not believe it. If aman is going to build for heaven 
he cannot begin too soon. It takes the whole of life 
to do that; and if you begin too late ypu go out of the 
wor:d rudely furnished. I do not say that a man per- 
ishes who goes out of life with only a late repentance ; 
but I do say that he goes into bondage in the other 
life. He goes into schools of hardship there. Aud if 
a man is to enter into the eternal Kingdom of God by 
the power of loving consecration and loyal fidelity, he 
cannot be too soon. There is so much of it, and it is 
contrary to so many of the tendencies of society, 
that you cannot begin too early; you cannot give it 
too much intensity; you cannot make it your life too 
absolutely and too absorbingly. 

Now, I do not ask people to come flocking into this 
church from a selfish sentimentality. I long to see 
men recreated into a heroism of truth; I long to see 
men who shall be torches to carry light down into the 
dark places of life; I long to see men and women who 
shall exalt the whole standard of manhood and of 
life—for that, nothing would be too much; but if men 
are to be born again, nothing short of God’s Spirit can 
do the work. You cannot do it by any power of your 
own, any more than daisies and violets can come up 
out of the frost-bound soil to-day, and blossom with- 
out the sun. But when God’s Spirit shines for the 
emancipation of every one, and the invitations are 
sweeter than marriage bells, and all beaven is open 
benignly, and men are called heavenward, and the 

sympathy of the community is moving that way, then 
is the time for you to take the higher Right, and go 
into the higher life of immortality. | 


SISTER DORA. 


_ [We willingly give place to the following letter from 
our esteemed contributor, Miss Elizabeth R. Scovil.— 
Eps. C. U.] 

Sir : The accompanying letter appeared in a late num- 
ber of the London ** Guardian.”’ . 

The life of Sister Dora excited scarcely less interest in 
this country than it did in England. Among those who 
read it there must be many who would be glad of an op- 


portunity to assist in an undertaking designed to perpetu- 
ate her memory end to carry on the work of caring for 
the sick for which she gave her life. 

Heach one would coptribute who bps been moved 


Iam not much of a believer in death-bed repent- 
ances, but there are men who have had a suppressed 
religions life; whe have been brought up from child. 


it, a usurping substitute for it. Intensity of feeling 
for God and for eterna! thifgs is what Christ preached; 
and he preached it with such rehemence as that jan- 
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Maron 30, 1881. _ 


admiration by the story of her devotion a sum would be 
obtained sufficient to endow a bed in the Cottage Hospital 
it is proposed to erect as her memorial, 

I will gladly take charge of donations and forward them 
to Miss Lonsdale, acknowledging their receipt by post 
when the address accompanies them. 

E. R. 
Sr. Pauw’s ScHooL, ConcorpD, N. H. 

March 18, 1881. 

Sir: It is now more than two years since the death of 
Sister Dora, and no public memorial bas been raised to her 
memory. Since no one else seems disposed to do it, I pro- 
pose to build, at my own expense, probably somewhere ia 
this county, asmall convalescent home which snall be called 
by her name. 

There may, I think, be a few persons among the large 
number who read your paper who would care to help the 
name of Sister Dora te go down to posterity in the only way 
which she hberself would bave desired. I propose tbat if 
money enough be obtained one bed shall be permanently en- 
dowed, and 1 hope that the remaining six or seven beds may 
be supported by yearlysubecriptions. _ 

If, however, funds for such endowment be not forthcom- 
ing, any money which may be given for this purpose shall be 
put into the hands of trustees for general disposal for the use 


of the home. 
Ihave already received some donations, and propose to 
publish from time to time in the advertisement sheet of the 
‘Guardian ” a list of these and of any furthersums which 
may be collected. L. MARGARET LONSDALE. 


THE CLOSE, LICHFIELD, January 16, 1881. 


Religions Helos. 


Religious Liberty in Spain.—Sefior Antonio Martinez de 
Castilla, writes a correspondent, is the young and suc- 
cessful pastor of the Protestant Church of Reus, province 
of Tarragona. Inthe course of his evangelistic work in 
the province considerable interest in the Gospel had been 
awakened in the little town of Barbera. About two years 
ago he was invited by his friends in that place to holda 
meeting there. He was aware of the law that forbids tbe 
holding of any meeting of more than twenty persons 
without giving notice beforehand to the Mayor, and he 
had carefully restricted the number present to the re- 
quired hmits of an unauthorized meeting. When he came 
out of the room in which the meeting had been held he 
found some seventy or eighty persons before the house 
who had gathered there from curiosity, and some even, as 
the prosecuting attorney admitted, from hostility. | He 
passed through the throng distributing a few tracts and 
speaking a few words ,to some informally; but it was 
clearly proved that be neither called the people together 
nor addressed them in any way excepting in the manner 
stated. In spite of this evidence, however, he was con- 
demned by the cour‘s, that for the last two years of the 
Canovas government were markedly controlled by ultra- 
montane influences, to two months’ imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of twenty-five dollars. His sister, Dofia Joa- 
quina Martinez de Castilla, the teacher of our girls’ 
schools in Santander, has to-day received a letter from 
him written in the room to which he is confined in the 
prison of the county town, Muntblanch. He writes that 
by the express order of the new governor of the province, 
who is inclined to be friendly, he is allowed the privilege 


of asmall room, cleaning it bimself and making his own 


bed, and for which, and for very plain fare, he pays a 
good price. He is thankful, however, that his room is 
not offensive in any respect, as was that of Mr. George 
Benoliel two years ago in the prison of Alcoy; tbat his 
health is good; that he is kindly treated by the jailer, and 
that several influential men in the town and vicinity 
have called on him in a spirit of friendliness, whom he 
has thus had the opportunity, as he otherwise probably 
would never have had, to talk seriously with on the sub- 
ject of religion, and that he has had the opportunity to 
speak frequently of the Gospel to the jailer’s family and 
to his fellow prisoners. He entered the prison the 
4th of February, only four days before the fall of 
Canovas del Castillo’s government and the coming 
in of the more liberal government of Sefior Sagasta. 
It was hoped that under the influence of the new gov- 
ernment a pardon would very soon have been se- 
cured from the King. But probably owing to the great 
pressure of business on the new cabinet ministers, the mat- 
ter has not received the prompt attention that it otherwise 
would bave, and as already more than half the allotted 
time of his imprisonment has elapsed, it would not be at 
all strange should he pass the entire two months in bonds. 
As to the new government, it is rather early yet to tell 
what it will effect for usin the way of increasing our fa- 
cilities for general evangelistic work. What is most need- 
ed is such a modification of the law on public gatherings 
as shall give us greater liberty to hold casual meetings in 
the country, where we have no permanent stations, and 
where much more evangelistic work would have been done 
all these past years had it not been for the danger to which 
we have been constantly exposed, well exemplified oy 
what has bappened to our brother Martinez. We have 
strong hopes that this will be conceded, as large liberty 
has already Feen granted to the political press—that por- 
tion of which that was in ‘‘opposition’’ having been 
almost extinguished by the Canovas government; a gen- 
- eral amnesty having also been granted to all political 
prisoners and to all political exiles, and projects of law 
are being discussed by the ministers that shall restore 
their chairs to the liberal professors that were expelled 
from the universities by the late government, and that 
sball re-establish the validity of civil marriage, arbitrarily 
apnniled by the Canovas government, | 


A Model Missionary Association is tbat of the Sunday- 
school of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church (the 
Rev. F. H. Marling, D. D., pastor), which recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. During thesetwenty- 
five years it has collected $23,959.17; annual average, 
$958.36 ; for the last year, $1,033 70. This resultfhas been 
reached only by thorough system and persistent work. 
The effort is to secure an offering each Sunday from each 
pupil. From an actual attendance in the entire school, 
amounting for the year to 12,038, there were 11,973 offer- 
ings. Aconsiderable number of absentees sent their offer- 
ings) Fora specimen, 289 offerings for a given Sunday 
realized $20 63. The amount for the year was variously 
distributed: $500 of it to their long-tried missionary, M. 
B. Lewis, employed in Minnesota by the American Sun- 
day-School Union. During his twenty years of service for 
this Association he has sent them over 200 missionary 
letters. He has organized 825 new schools, with 4,859 
teachers and 29.873 scholars; visited and aided 1,129 other 
schools, having 9,835 teachers and 68,269 scholars; visited 
7,645 families; distributed 2,684 Bibles and Testaments 
and Sunday-school literature and helps, to the value of 
$5,116. These schools embrace persons of many nationali- 
ties. In older counties a large majority are now self- 
sustaining, and a large pumber have grown into churches. 


The New York Sabbath Committee have issued a circu- 
Jar and a general invitation to all Christian churches in 
this country to follow the example of the churches of 
Great Britain and on the continent in observing the days 
from the 3d tothe 10th of April as a season of special 
prayer for the sanctification of the Sabbath day. They 
suggest various topics for discussion, all bearing more or 
less directly on the more perfect consecration of the day 
to religious purpuses. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Cuyler is off for his trip tothe Holy Land. 
A farewell reception was given him in his church on the eve 
of his departure. 

— The Rey. Boyd Vincent has been called to the rectorship 
ot the Courch of the Redeemer, Fourth Avenue and Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. T. Chalmers Easton, formerly of the Levis 
Avenue Congregational Church, has accepted a call to the 
Bedford Retormed Church, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. John Edwards, formerly a missionary, under 
the A, B. C. F. M., in Mexico for six years, bas accepted a 
call tothe Weish Congregational) cburch o! Nanticoke, Pa., 
and will be installed there in April. 

—The Weish Congregational church of Kingston, Pa., 
added eleven to its membership jast montb, and has several! 
more on probation—mostly backsliders, and well ou in years. 
Five of the eleven were young ladies. 

—Thne Rev. D. E. Evans, of Plymouth, Pa., has resigned the 
ministry and bas graduated in the Eclectic Medical College, 
of New York, and returned as an M.D. to cure the bodies of 
those souls he tried to benefit for eight years. 

—The unnual session of the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will begin April 6 in St. 
Jobn’s Church, at Bedford Avenue and Wilson Street, 
Brookiyn. It will be presided over by Bishop Wiley. 

—The ecclesiastical inquiry into the misdoings of Edward 
Cowley, late keeper of the Shepherd’s Fold, has been going 
on quietiy for several weeks. The Episcopal Church owes 
itto itself to make thorough work of this man if he is 
guilty, as he seems to be. 

—The Rev. H.8. Huntington, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Lake George, has been received as a candidate for 
boly ordersin the Episcopal Courch. The very existence of 
tye Presbyterian church at Lake George is in a great meas- 
ure due to bis untiring efforts. 

—The Church of the Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, E. D., 
has entered upon a vigorous temperance campaign. The 
whole machinery of the church has been turned on this 
subject; sermons, Sunday-school lessons, addresses, mass 
mettings and efforts of every kind are being carried forward 
witha view of securing positive results. The series will close 
with a lecture on total abstinence by ‘he Hon. Neal Dow, 
April 12th. 

—The cnief characteristic of the Welsh Congregational 
conferences and association is the great amount of preach- 
ing doneinthem. The conference is held on Saturday, and 
preaching services three times on Sunday, with two sermons 
in each meeting. Often these meetings are productive of 
extensive revivals, by storing up an inten: e religious inter 
est in the church where the meetings are held and in the del- 
egates attending from other cburches. 

—The Welsh Congregational churches of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania held their quarterly conference and preaching services 
this month at Plymoutb, Luzerne County. The subject un- 
der discussion was, * The Duty of the Church to the Youth 
of To-Day.”’ A paper was read oa the subject by the Rev- 
R. 8. Jones, of Providence. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected; viz.: the Rev. T. C. Edwards, Kingston, Moder- 
ator: and D. J. Evans, Esq., of Hyde Park, Secretary. in 
these meetings intelligence of the doings of the churches 
during the past three months was given, and was the means 
of great spiritual benefit. Tbe next meeting is to be at Par- 
sons, in June. Subject for discussion: * The Church as a 
Home Missionary.”’ 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Austin Dodge, of the Congregational church of 
Putney, Vt., has resigned. 

—The Roxbury (Ct.) Congregational church receives $1,000 
from the late G. T. Bronson. 

—The Congregational church in South Coventry, Ct., bas 
called the Rev. A. G. Hibbard. 

—The Rev. Mr. Knowlton, of the Congregational! church of 
New Haven, Vt., bas resigned. 

—The Rev. Horace Winslow, of the Congregational church 
in Willimantic, Ct., bas resigned. 

—The Congregational church of Bedford, Mass., has called 
the Rev. Howard A. Hapaford, of Boston. 

—Thbe Central Congregational Church of Lawrence, Mass., 
has called the Rev. T. M. Miles, of Meriden, Ct, 

—The Rev. Mr. Waite, of the Granby (Mase) Congrega- 


tional church, surprised his congregation recently by asking 
dismission because of continued i!) health. 

—The Rev. L. Tenney, of the Congregational church of 
Barre, Vt., has resigned on account of ill bealt?. 

—The Rev. Arthur Shiries has resigned the pastorate of 
the Conway (Mass.) Congregational church, to take effect in 
June. 

—The Rev. 8. B. Forbes accepts the call given him by the 
Second Congregational Church of Rockville, Ct., and will be 
installed as pastor the 30th. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Bray, formerly pastor of the 8t. John 
Methodist Church of New Haven, Ct., bas been called by the 
Eaat Congregational Church of that city. 

—The body of the Rev, Abiel Silver, a well-known clergy- 
man of the Swedenborgian Church in Roxbury, Mass., was 
.ound floating in the Charles River last Saturday night. Mr. 
Silver was over eighty years of age. 

—Bishop Paddock, of Washington Territory, preached 
twice on a recent Sunday in Boston, and at the close of the 
day’s work could count upon three new chapels in his diocese. 
Two Episcopalians had given him the money to build three 
missionary churches. 

—The Rev. Dr. Laurie, formerly a missionary in Turkey, 
read recently a paper before the ministers of Boston, in 
which he maintained that “unfermented wine” has never 
been known in Syria. Heclaimed that the missionaries in 
Eastern lands are best able to testify as to the present usages 
and to judge concerning the past. They are unanimous in 
denying that there ever was such athing as unintoxizating 
wine in Palestine. The people sometimes so boil the juice of 
grapes as to reduce its volume about one-twentieth, and then 
allow itto ferment. They also boil the grape juice down to 
a thick syrup, reducing its volume three-fourths, and the 
product does not ferment, but it is neve> called “ wine.” 

THE WEST. 

—RBishop Merrill, Methodist, now in India, will return to 
his home in Chicago in May. . 

—The Rev. G. H. Deere has resigned his pastorate of Grace 
Church—U niversalist—Rochester, Minn. 

—The Rev. C. C. Sulter returns to bis former charge as pas- 
tor of the Congregatioual Church, Duluth, Minn. 

—The Rev. Mr. Oggel, of Kankakee, Il!., has accepted a call 
to the Westminster Presbyterian CiLurch, of Chicago. 

--The interest in the Methodist: churches of Rockford, 
Ill., the past winter has resulted in large additions to their 
membership. More than fifty have joined the Second Con- 
gregational Church. 

—The little Congregational church of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, have secured lots and are trying to raise the means 
to build a house of worship cn them. If they succeed, it will 
be the first Protestant house of worship in the place and the 
first Congregational church in the Territory. 

—The Rev. Henry Hopkins bas organized a mission among 
the laboring men of KansasCity, Mo. He has invested $5,000 
in a lot and building, and furnishes a free reading-room, 
good board and lodgings at very low rates,a Sunday-school 
and a number of religious gatherings under the same roof. 

—The Rev. Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Michigan University, is about to take ordersin the 
Foiscopal Church. He isa graduate of Yale and Andover, 
was pastor of the Congregational church at Pourhbkeepsie 
for two years, and has held his present position for twelve 
or thirteen years. 

—S. A. Aarriss, of Chicago, was ordained’and installed paa- 
torofthe church at Beecher, Will County, Il... March 10th. 
Professor James W. Hyde was moderator of the council. 
Tre different parts were by the Rev. H. L. Hammond, the Rey. 
James Tompkins, Dr. E. P. Goodwin, the Rev. E. F. Williams 
and Professor Hyde. 

—Professor Swing, in his sermon of March 13th, took occa- 
sion to cast the horoscope of Garfield's administration. He 
predicts that the four coming years will be four great years 
of “ peace.” of “gold as money.” of “ Presidential honesty 
and ability,” and will be filled with the greatest and most 
intelligent industry the world has ever seen. 

—The statement that the Rev. Dr A. L. Stone of San Fran- 
cisco, is suffering from softening of the brain is incorrect. 
Dr. Stone’s disease is a peculiar one, upon which medical ob- 
servers have not been able to agree: but its only effect is to 
produce brief periods of mental une%nsciousness, lasting a 
few seconds atatime. Otherwise Dr. S8tone’s bealth is good 
and there is no decline of mental power and none of the ineo- 
herence of thought and speech which accompany softening 
of the brain. 

—Rishop Spanlding, of Peoria, Tll., who ia bitterly opposed 
to the common-schoo! system of the United States,in his 
Lenten address to the Roman Catholic clergy of his diocese, 
remarks: “Iam not blind to the fact that the originators of 
the public-school system of this country not only had no 
irreligious intention, but were for the most part profoundly 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. The purely secular 
character of the public schools is the result of cirenmstances 
and not of a deliberate purpose: and its justification is 
sougbt for in grounds of expediency and not in principle. 
But this does not affect the necessary tendency of such edu- 
cation to produce religious indifference, and consequently to 
destroy the power and vital influence of religion : and hence, 
whatever may be the intention or purpose of those who 
maintain this system, they ‘are in point of fact the most 
effective allies of the propagators of unbelief and material 
ism.”’ 

FOREIGN. 

—Bishop Littlejohn laid the cornerstone of the new 
American Protestant Episcopal Church in the Avenue de 
Alma, Paris, March 24th. Many English-speaking Protestants 
were present. It will be the finest Protestant church in 
Paris. It will havea lofty Gothic spire and be capable of 
seating 800 persons. Various documents and coins were 
placed under the stone. In his address Bishop Littlejohn 
touched on the friendship of the American republic for its 
honored French sister. The offertory reached 116,000 francs 
($22,272). 

—The Church of Scotland is greatly agitated over the re- 
port of its commission to investigate the administration of 
its mission near Lake Nyassa, Africa. This report shows that 
the missionaries bave been exercising civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. in the course of which one man was executed 
for murder, and several were most atrociously flogged. One 
man who was severely whipped proved to be entirely in- 
nocent of the theft charged, and another, for stealing a che s 
of tea, received 275 lashes, and died before morning. Alli the 
missionaries have been recsiied, anJ the matter is to come 
before Parliament. 
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ASPECTS OF GERMAN CULTURE.) 

This book is the fruit of ripe philosophical studies 
and of profound philosophical observation. Dr. Hall 
strayed far out of the beaten track of foreign travel 
when he made the incursion in the wide fields of Ger- 
wan thougbt reported in these pages. To have mas 
tered beforehand, as was in this case absolutely nec- 
essary, the intellectual geography of this vast territory, 
with its outlying sections of special study, was no 
small achievement. These lucid chapters are read so 
easily and with such keen interest that one forgets the 
arduous studies which placed at the command of the 
writer the results of investigation in so mauy depart- 
wents and amply qualified himto speak with authority 
upon topics which have been such centers of intel- 
lectual conflict. Dr. Hall fills with signal success the 
difficult office of interpreter between a reading public 
not specially versed in metaphysical discussion and 
terminology, and the present philosophical thought of 
Germany. ‘Todo this required large knowledge and 
trained skill in very opposite directions; entire fami- 
liarity with the great mass of metaphysical literature 
and of specialist work in various sciences, and the 
ability to translate abstract and often obscure specu- 
Jations into the vernacular of every-day thinking. He 
possesses in an unusual degree that gift of lucid state- 
ment so rarely joined to the philosophic faculty. 

Dr. Hall’s personal studies have evidently beeu 
mainly in the direction of psychology, and in his gen- 
eral attitude toward philosophical questions he doubt- 
less represents the advanced thought of Germany upon 
these problems. The results of the scientific investi- 
gation of all those delicate and obscure functions which 
the body discharges as the servant of the mind are so 
rich and suggestive that younger thinkers like Dr. 
Hall have come to believe with him that the ‘ nature 
of our faculties is the first and fundamental problem of 
philosophy.” The scientific method, iu other words, 
is just beginning to impress itself on philosophical 
study. After centuries of more or less fruitless specu. 
lation the philosophers begin to question the utility 
or even the possibility of working out the problem of 
being, and reducing it to a comprehensive and fingl 
statement in the present state of knowledge. They 
forsake the old questions of ontology around which 
the battle has raged so long and fiercely, for the pa- 
tient re-examination of mind itself, wisely endeavoring 
to master its secrets of organization and method be- 
fore att -mpting to determine matters which can only 
be reached through it. Im other words these observ- 
ers in the higherspheres of thought, after studying for 
centuries the heaven of transcendent truth through 
instruments whose structure and method of working 
they have only half understood, defer further investi- 
gation until they have mastered the organs of observa- 
tion. 

The promise of fruitfulness in this new direction of 
philosophical inquiry is apparent at a glance. For 
individual speculation it substitutes a method of vig- 
orous investigation, approaching the mind from all 
quarters, studying it under all conditions, normal and 
otherwise, subjecting it to the scrutiny of the special- 
ist in many departments. The same method applied 
elsewhere has revolutionized natural science, and there 
is little doubt that it will produce results as important 
in psychology. ‘This tendency does not mean materi- 
alism; it means simply the resolution to know what 
the mind is before using it to solve other problems. 
When the nature, methods and limitations of mind 
itself are understood, then speculation may profitably 
engage the philosopher once more. 

To note this revolution in philosophical method in 
the various directions in whica it discloses itself, and 
to report it with such fullness and clearness as to con- 
vey adequately its extent and significance, was the dif- 
ficult task which confronted Dr. Hall, and which he 
has ably performed in this volume. The perception of 
this change is the standpoint from which his observa- 
tions were made and around which they become co- 
herent and conclusive. 
it be a general advance of thought and not an individ- 
ual impulse, is always obscure and difficult to trace. 
Its outlines are not sharply defined in logical state- 
ment; its direction is not easily determined by the 
observation of a narrow channel through which it 
runs. The construction of an individual system can 
be readily marked, but a general movement is to be 
discerned only by keen observation of a wide surface 
of thought. To prepare himself for this work Dr. 
Hall must have familiarized himseif with German phbil- 
osophical literature, with the works of specialists, 
with the atmosphere of university lecture-rooms, 
with the investigations of laboratories, with scientific 


1 Aspects of German Culture. By Granville Stanley Hall, 
Pb. D., Harvard University Lecturer on Contemporary 
German Philosophers and on Pedagogy. Boston; James 
R Osgood & Co. 


A philosophical movement, if. 


| observation, with the tone of religious thought; in 


fact, with the deeper impulses and tendencies of the 
German people. 

He describes a transitional age in thought and life. 
The day of individual systems in philosophy has 
passed away, and the confusion incidental to an inter- 
val between two positive methods discovers itself in 
numberless ways. The first effect is an apparent de 
crease of interest in philosophy itself, the lecture- 
rooms of the professors in this department being in a 
measure deserted for studies in physics, biology and 
physiology. Such enthusiastic followings as formerly 
waited op the teaching of Fichte and Hegel are un- 
known. The systems of the old philosophers are 
taught only as history, and rarely as the vital truth of 
to-day. The uncertain territory between the old and 
the new order is meanwhile a common ground for all 
manner of individual idiosyncrasy and extravagance. 
Pessimism and spiritualisin, and all varieties of equally 
misleading isms, such as that of Prof. Jiger, of Stutt- 
gart, who holds that the soul is simply a_ smell, 
obscure the landscape of thought like those morning 
mists which are so blinding for an hour, but which 
fade into nothingness at the touch of the light. Mean- 
while the places of the great speculators in meta-— 
physics are filled by eager investigators, and the ground 
is slowly being prepared for the system of the future. 
The cry goes forth that philosophy is dead in her 
ancient seats, but the thoughtful few who, with Dr. 
Hall, are open ‘‘to the influences which are now pre- 
forming the near intellectual future, are persuaded not 
merely that in new terms her problems are again be- 
coming everywhere supreme and central, but that a 
new conception of the universe and of man’s place in 
itis slowly taking form which, when it at last be- 
comes coherent and general, will give to reason a new 
cosmos from a new standpoint, and will involve mo- 
mentous and far-reaching practical and social conse- 
quences.” 

This far-reaching conclusion of the whole matter so 
far as it represents the deepest thought of the German 
mind is the result of wide studies of German culture 
in many aspects, and of not a few features of German 
life as well. Dr. Hall introduces not only Lotze and 
Hartmann, but Lasalle and the Emperor William into 
his pages: be touches upon the vivisection question, 
the agitation against the Jews, and the condition of 
the universities, finding in all quarters some signifi- 
cant indications of national sentiment, and of the revo- 


lutionary movement of which his separate studies. 


give the reader a very clear conception. ‘There is no- 
where else a portraiture of the German people of to- 
day so complete and satisfactory, and one has but to 
preface it by a reading of Prof. Hillebrand’s recent 
w or® on ‘* German Thought ” to trace with entire dis- 
tinctness the lines of development in Germany. It 
will be seen too that the movement which Dr. Hall 
measures and discloses is the logical outcome of that 
fundamental conception of the essential unity and his- 
torical development of all forms of knowledge which 
Prof. Hillebrand pronounces the richest contribution 
of the German mind to the thought of the world. 

In the four chapters which Dr. Hall devotes to 
original discussions he discovers the same fullness of 
knowledge, keenness of insight, and clearness of style 
as in his delineations of German culture. They are 
valuable as contributions to the current literature of 
philosophy. and it is gratifying to know that their 
merits have recewed cordial recognition in quarters 
where such recognition has critical value. Such a 
book, in the present condition of philosophical study 
in this country, is matter for genuine satisfaction. 
It is evidence of the existence in America of minds of 
original power, trained in the best methods, and pos- 
sessed of the latest results of investigation, aud it is 
promise of sound original work in the near future. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


One of the most valuable contributions to the discussion 
of the Indian question that bas lately appeared is Miss 
Helen W. Ludlow’s account in *‘ Harper’s” for April of 
Indian education at Hampton and Carlisle. The story of 
the transportation of a number of Indian children from 
their reservations to these educational institutions and of 
the training which they have received both in intellectual 
studies and in the industrial arts is told in the most inter- 
esting way, and will no doubt bea matterof surprise to 
many who bave not known what steps were being taken 
in the education of the Indians. The experiment, which 
indeed has now ceased to be an experiment, is so entirely 
successful that it may be confidently looked to as afford- 
ing at least a paitial solution of the Indian problem. The 
civilization of the red man will be hastened in direct pro- 
portion to the facilities which are extended to him for his 
education, and when such institutions as those at Carlisle 
and Hampton are multiplied all over the country there 
can be no good reason why their beneficent influences should 
not reach the entire Indian population. Besides this timely 
article there are in the same magazine entertaining 
sketches of life in the ‘Green Mountains in Sugar Time,” 
‘Italian Life in NewYork,” of “‘ Farming in Switzerland,” 
of “Salisbury Cathedral in Eagland,” and of the ‘City of 


Milwaukee,” all ricbly illustrated. An instructive p2per, 
with the title “* Young Man, GoWest,” furnishes some usefu! 
statistics as to the growing of grainand the raising of stock 
in the West, and narrates the story of the Close broth- 
ers, whose agricultural colony in Northwestern Iowa is 
one of the most promising of the late English settlements 
in this country. A paper on life insurance, presenting 
an opposite view from that offered by Dr. T. M. Coan in 
the January number, is by the Rev. Stephen H. Ty ng, dr., 
D.D. The fiction in this number is especially strong, Mr. 
Sherwood Bonner supplying a dramatic story of Southern 
life entitled ‘** Two Storms,”’ and Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson continuing her admirable serial, in which she 
sketches her heroive’s introduction to New York society 
with the same grace and fidelity which marked the narra 
tive of her life in the West. 

In Scribner's Mrs. Burnett brings to a conclusion her 
charming story of ‘‘ A Fair Barbarian,” which in point ot 
humor, grace and keen analysis of character equals if it does 
not surpass any of her former writings. The picture of soci- 
ety in an old English town, in which some discriminating 
people have discovered a likeness to Mrs. Gaskell’s nearly 
forgotten sketch of ‘‘ Cranford,” is almost photograph- 
ic in its fidelity, and wonderfully entertaining withal ip the 
incongruities which it so cleverly displays. Miss Octavia 
Bassett is a charming representation of the best type of 
the unconventional American girl, and by way of contrast 
sets off to advantage the less prominent but not less en- 
gaging character ot Lucia. The most interesting article per- 
haps in the collection of interesting articles which make 
up this number is that upon ‘*‘ Wood Engraving and the 
Scribner Prizes” in which the awards of ihe prizes offered 
last April for the best blocks by non-professional 
workmen to be engraved during the year 1880 are an- 
nounced. To this offer there have been responses from 
thirty-two competitors, covering nearly one hundred 
blocks, and the person to whom the first prize bas 
been awarded on the merits of his rich and delicate proof 
—an engraving from a photograph of an oil painting by 
James M. Hart—is but sixteen years old, and had had but 
two years’ practice. The successful competitor for the 
second prize had engraved but six months before producing 
this block, while the engraver of the third prize, who had 
been in practice but fourteen months, and whose picture 
from an engraving of one-of Landseer’s paintings is one of 
marvelous delicacy,would have been awarded the first prize 
had not the lines of the steel engraving from which it was 
copied suggested a texture more readily than either 
of the others. Any one who is interested in the remarka- 
ble development of this branch of art in our country witb- 
ithe last three or four years will find in this paper much 
that is suggestive and encouraging. 

W ith this number of the Atlantic Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
somewhat forcibly extricates his story, ‘‘The Portrait ot 
a Lady,” from the rutin wiicb itbas been running since 
its start, and besides introducing a new set of characters 
removes bis old ones to a new and it must be said a more 
attractive environment tban the circumscribed country 
house in England where the scene bas heretofore been 
laid. Of the characters themselves not much can yet be 
said except that in these latest chapters they develop more 
individuality and greater human interest than Mr. James 
u ually allows his creations to possess. The other serial | 
now running in this magazine, by Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is a strong delineation of the friendship existing 
between a man and the widow of his deceased friend; a 
relation which the reader discovers,if the parties interested 
do not, must inevitably culminate in emotions which sin:- 
ple friendship will hardly satisfy. Mr. Richard Grant 
White, in continuing his English sketches, shows how 
widely extended in English society is that trait of 
character which Mr. Matthew Arnold characterizes as 
Philistinism and which Mr. White himself describes 
as the result of a ‘subtle, isolating moral and men- 
tal atmosphere;” which, he says, ‘‘makes those who 
are wholly under its influence so set in their ways of 
thought and feeling that it is sometimes hard to say 
whether they are stable or stolid.’’ is to-day,” he 
adds, ‘‘ the one great distinguishing difference between 
two societies of men of the same blood and speech, having 
the same laws and literature and religion, in two coun- 
tries. It is the only difference which goes down beneath 
clothes and cuticle. British Englishmen as a mass are 
Philistine; American Englishmen as a mass are not.’’ A 
discriminating article upon the Sabbath question, by the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward, regards it asthe present influence 
of Sunday ‘‘To broaden the Christian conception of the 
possibilities of ethical life, and to uplifs mankind on the 
physical, social and intellectual, as truly as upon the mor- 
al and spiritual side,” and bolds it to be the part of what 
may be called Christian sagacity and statesmansbip tu 
recognize the facts in the present uses of the Lord’s day 
for what they mean and so change ‘“‘ the methods in re- 
ligicus worship and instruction that men will-not b2 with- 
out the range of spiritual renewal of life.’’ Other inter- 
esting articles are furnished by James Parton, upon ‘Vol- 
taire’s School Days”; William M. Rossetti, the fourth in bis 
series upon *‘The Wives of the Poets,” and by the editorial 
contributors upon ‘The Last State of English Whig- 
gery’’; H. H’s book, ‘*A Century of Dishonor,” and various 
recently published biographies. | 


Garden Graith; or, Talks Among My Flowers. By 
Sarah F. Smiley. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This little 
volume, of less than two bundred pages, will be right wel- 
come to all lovers of bright, fragrant things, whether in 
the garden or inthe soul. It was a difficult task the au- 
thor undertook. Thongh the subject be so fair, manuals 
of fruitand flowers are too often dreary reading. She 
bad something to sey which outran the garden, and the 
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arbor was to be a lecture-room; nevertheless, she has 
grandly succeeded. Flowers know who love them, and 
grow for her. She has Isaak Walton’s keen insight of 
nature, and Thoreau’s power over her wee, shy things. 
Hardly conscious of her gift, she tells how the birds take 
refuge from the storm in ber house, and allow themselves 
to be fondled in ber hands, and bow her squirrel) friends 
play with ber, push at her feet when reading, and use 
many a dainty trick to tame her. It is a winsome, witch- 
ing book for one who cares not a rush for anything more 
than the revelations of a deeply initiated priestess of na- 
ture. But Miss Smiley has read God’s lessons spelled to us 
through birds and flowers. This, it is needless to say, is the 
object of the book. In simplest justice we must admit the les- 


- sons are there. The chapters on ‘‘ Weeds” and ‘'Fragrance’”’ 


are beautiful, full of subtle meanings, of insight and hints 
at plant secrets, but tell deep truths also, and give practical 
help. A special trouble with a patch of elders, ** a valiant 
among weeds,” as our author truly calls them, teaches how 
‘* to suffocate ’’ a fault youcannot root out; anda seedling 
from the lawn, that, when removed to the rose border, 
surpassed all her high-bred pansies, suggests how God’s 


- humble ones may bloom out in his garden above. The last 


chapter—‘‘ The Life Beyond ’’—on frost and the approach 
of winter, is full of comfort to those whom God is pruning 
and cutting back. The style of the book is limpid, fresh, 
and befits the subject as pure spring water and a crystal 
vase do flowers. Says a gentleman equally at home among 
books as flowers, one of the garden authorities of The 
Christian Union: ‘It is a book not to be criticised, but to 
be admired and enjoyed.”’ 


Studies in the Mountain Instruction. By George Dana 
Boardman. (D. Appleton & Co.) This book contains four- 
teen lectures, nine of which were delivered in Association 
Hall, Philadelphia, on successive Tuesday noons during 
the autumn of 1880, and they are as fresh and invigorating 
as mountain breezes. Ina peculiarly clear style the au- 
thor bas presented the truths of Christ’s ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’’ which he declares is ‘‘ neither an oration, nor an 
argumentation, nor an expostulation; it is simply an in- 
struction ; and yet unstudied and homely as bis language 
is, it involves the lore of the centuries.”” With a sugges- 
tive introductory concerning the authority of Christ, 
consisting in his dealing with elementals, in bis ap- 
peals to nature and to intuitions, and in his own char- 
acter, the author teaches again with great incisive- 
ness the Christly doctrines of blessedness, the church, 
fulfillment, reconciliation, asceticism, words, perfec 
tion, worship, prayer, wealth, sonsbip, society and char- 
acter. Thougt he thinks that the original teaching 
was onthe plain under the crest of the mountains, the 
spiritual atmosphere of the book is that of the mountain 
top. Differing with the author on minor points, the gen- 
eral portrayal of Cbrist’s meaning as here interpreted can- 
rot be too highly commended. The lecture on Christ’s 
doctrine of reconciliation, disclosing the intense radicalism 
of his interpretation of the Mosaic law, avd sharply reveal- 
ing the lack in ordinary Christian experience, ought to be 
read aloud in every church, and by every believer on bis 
knees. The work of the church to preserve and enlighten 
is vigorously enforced. There is little appeal to the emo- 
tions; but the conscience is quickened, the spiritual life is 
refresbed, and the reader finds himself forgetful of the au- 
thor, thinking only of him who spake as never man spake, 
and of bis own need ot the qualities of that peerless life. 
The foundation-stones of true society are unquestionably 
in this sublime teaching of Christ. Let the quarrymen 
work on and the builders use the material. 


A Key to the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Alfred Brunson, 
A.M.,D.D. (Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe.) ‘Of making 
many books ” about the Apocalypse, * there is no end, and 
much study of them is a weariness to the flesh.’”’ The 
author of this volume feels assured that the secret of the 
book 1s his, and the mystery is entirely removed. He was 
led to write his exegesis from a literal fulfillment of a pre- 
diction which he made over sixty years ago, that the fall 
of the papacy would occur in 1866, the loss of tempora] 
power answering to his calculation. The several chapters 
of this book contain an argument to prove that the first 
three chapters of Revelation refer to the state of the seven 
churches then existent in Asia Minor; the next five chap- 
ters (four to eight inclusive) describe the division, decline 


and fali of the Roman Empire of the West; from the ninth 


chapter to the eighteenth verse of the eleventh, the rise 
and fall of Mohammedanism is made known; the papacy 
is more fully delineated from the twelfth to the twentieth 
chapter inclusive, with an account of the millennium; and 
the last two chapters give a general summary of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, its doctrines, moral and spiritual beau- 
ties. The author counts it a great error to refer these 
chapters to the state subsequent to the final judgment. 
The book is an interesting though not profound contribu- 
tion to prophetic studies. 

The Duties of Women. A Course ef Lectures. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. (George H. Ellis.) This is a cu- 
rious admixture of sensible counsel and old-maids’ notions. 
The moral tone is high; in this respect the book is inspir- 
ing. The author puts the duty of personal righteousness 
above that of either pleasing or serving others, and virtue 
above happiness. She therefore makes it the prime duty 
of the wife and mother te be good, her second duty to con- 
serve goodness in husband and children, ber third duty to 
please them. Many a wife, she rightly thinks, in an effort 
to give her husband an easy time, undermines his heroism 
and true manliness. But im treating of wifely and mater- 
nal duties she writes as one whe has viewed wifehood and 
motherhood as a spectator. Her lectures are lecking in that 
depth, insight and emotive life which only experience can 
confer. Her discussion of the vows of obedience by the 
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wife to the husband are curiously and even amusingly su- 
perficial. Of the obedience of love and to love she seems 
to be utterly oblivious. Her notion that no daughter 
ought te leave her home, if father or mother want her to 
remain, in order to follow her busband, runs as counter to 
the instincts of human hearts as it does to the declaration 
of Scripture. The book may, however, be safely recom- 
mended to young wives ani mothers. Experience and 
love will supply its omissions and correct its defects. 

God's Requirements, and other Sermons By E. H. Cha- 
pin, D.D. (New York: James Miller.) This volume con- 
tains ten extempore sermons, or ‘‘off-hand,” as the 
preacher modestly styles them. They treat subjects of 
the deepest interest to the Christian world ina manner 
so direct and noble, in a spirit of such reverent and abso- 
lute loyalty to Christ and bis Gospel, in such loving and 
energetic sympathy with conservative religion, and witb 
such spontaneous and elegant vigor of expression, that 
they should find place side by side with the sermons of 
Robertsou, Bushnell and Huntington. Sermons fifth and 
sixtb, ‘* Life in Christ,’’ and the *‘ Pattern on the Mounr,”’ 
fairly illustrate tbe masterly self poise, the poetic analy- 
sis and construction, with the irresistible impetus and 
enthusiasm which characterize the public ministration of 
this great preacher. Theologists, students and clergymen 
interested in homiletics will makea serious mistake if 
they overlook this modest Jittle volume, 

The American Church Review. Edited by the Rev. H. 
M. Baum. January, 188!. (New York: James Pott.) 
Tuis theological journal of the Episcopal cburch enters 
upon a new series as a quarterly. Thereis a new editor, 
and there are tokens of fresh enterpri-e in his manage- 
ment. The table of contents is characteristic, being large- 
ly retrospective in spirit, with a group of four articles en 
bloe devoted to liturgies, and a binucular review of the 
last General Convention. With Dr. John Cotton Smith 
at one ‘‘eye” and that frisky SaJadin of the pen, Dr. Jobn 
Henry Hopkins, at the other the impression seems almost 
grotesque, if not positively farcical. The opening article, 
‘* Ancient Egypt and the Bible,” by Dr. Geikie, although 
brief, is valuable. The literary papers seem heavy-gaited 
and forced, and there is room to ask whether the Episco- 
pal churcb has vo fairer show of scholarship and culture 
within reach of even a quarterly. The criticisms are 
generally intelligent and safe, but we do not tind much 
exhilaration or suggestion ie the number. 

Food forthe Invalid. By J. Milner Fothergill. M. D., 
and Horatio C. Wood, M.D. This little work of 150 pages 
comprises an ictroduction of 28 pages which treats of food 
in general, the processes of digestion and the invelid in 
bed, and a collection of 208 recipes. While there are in 
the introduction some pages which are rather above the 
comprehension of the lay reader, where the chemical ele- 
ments of the constituents of our food are discussed, it 


also contains some precepts concerning the proper way of 


preparing and presenting food to the sick. The recipes 
comprise those adapted to the convalescent, the dysp: p- 
tic, and the gouty; each one being labeled so as to indicate 
for which class most suitable. Altogether, ‘‘it will be 
found useful in saving the time of physicians as well as in 
increasing the attention paid to the dietetic treatment of 
disease.” 7 

Pictures from Ireland. By T. McGrath. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) If it were possible for a man to poise in mid air 
over Ireland and gitber ata glance the entire political 
and social condition of that distracted country, he could 
not more satisfactorily portray it than has the author of 
this book. Under different chapters, such as ‘* The Model 
Landior!,” ** The Parish Priest,” **Tne Home Ruler.” 
Absentee’s Agent.” Orangeman,” ‘“ The 
Gombeen Man,’ Land Jobber,” *‘The Western 
Tenant,’ and “The True Story cf the Famine,” he pic 
tures most graphically the true state of Ireland, and in 
language that convinces by its evident accuracy. To the 
priests and the rapaciousness of those in authority, no 
matter how insignificant the letter may be, or whether 
Irish or not, he attributes principally the miserable con- 
dition of Ireland. Theauchor, if not an Irishman, cought 
to be. 

Life and Sermons cf Dr. H. W. Thomas. By Austin 
Bierbower, A.M. (Chicago: Smith & Forbes) The sketch 
of the life of Dr. Thomas is interesting, though the whole 
book seems to have the character of a campaign docu- 
ment. It is not written for permanent value, but is like 
a newspaper report. The sermons are those which have 
caused the controversy ip the conference of which heisa 
member. There is muca that is admirable in the man and 
in his utterances. The sermons discuss in a popular way 
Modern Doubt in contact with Religious Dogmatism, 
Methodism and the Liberal Churches, Sin and Penalty, the 
Atonement, Inspiration, etc. His farewell sermon to 
Centenary Church, ‘‘a statement of facts and beliefs,”’ 
shows him to be an independent thinker, differing from his 
brethren in theories more than in the facts of Cbristian- 
ity, or in their application to the needs of man. 

The Creation and the Early Development of Mankind. 
By James H Chapin, Ph. D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
These lectures are popular and interesting, and the infor 
mation conveyed is trustworthy. The range of the book 
may be judged from ths subjects, which are as fvllows: 
1. Primeval Chaos. 2 Light. 3 The Firmanent, Sea 
5. Animal Life. 6. The 
Geological Record. 7. Man. 8. Problem of Civilization. 
9. Failure of Primeval Society. 10, Diversity of Tongues. 
11. Antiquity of Man. 12. Ancient Civilization in North 
America. The print is good, but the most is made of blank 
pages toincrease theapparent size of the volume, there being 
two blank pages and sometimes more between each of the 
successive lectures, 


The New Nobility: A Story of Europe and America. By 
Jobn W. Forney. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Since 
** Lothair” and “Endymion,”’ it is clearly in order for the 
publicist to leave his mark in fiction if he pleases. The 
writer draws from a large experience in journalism, poli- 
tics and affairs, has a very clearly defined purpose, ex- 
presses himself forcibly and clearly in spite of his bucolic 
and unchastened rbetoric, and unwinds his tbread of in- 
vention with the deliberation of a well-seasoned littera- 
teur, even if artistic invention and dramatic intelligence 
are not always at hand. It is a novel with a purpose and 
therefore worth any number of the enervating, debasing 
stories that overrun and bewilder these days. 

Life of Beethoven. By Louis Nohl. Translated from the 
German by John J. Lalor. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) This is one of a series—‘' Biographies of Musicians ”’ 
—being presented by this enterprising house. It is brief, 
the narrative flows smoothly, and it is sufficiently learned 
to satisfy the requirements of the public to whom it is 
presumably addressed. The critical comments and eluci- 
dations of the chief sonatas and symphonies, if not very 
profound or exhaustive, are sufficiently developed to m- 
terest young players and amateurs in the ideal world of 
this master of masters. 


Daily Prayers for the Household for a Month. By J. 
Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros.) This little volume is beautifully printed on thick 
paper, and reproduces an English work which will be very 
serviceable in devout households. The prayers are thor- 
oughly earnest and evangelical, and will help many who 
find difficulty in conducting family worship in an edifying 
manner, 

Missionary Concerts for the Sunday-School, compiled 
by the R-v. W. T. Smith (Walden & Stowe), is a good 
book for the Sunday-schoo] library, and the dialogues, 
declamations, etc., will help to enliven the meetings of 
Young People’s Missionary Associations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A fifth volume of Max Muller’s ‘“‘ Chips from a German 
Workshop ”’ is nearly ready at Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

— As was well said by the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
of this city, a library, even a minister’s, must bea growth, 
and not a creation. 

—M. Favre bas established a library in every one of 
the bospitals of Paris, and is going to extend the system 
to every part of the empire. Good! 

—The Rev. T. T. Munger’s ‘‘ On the ‘Threshold ” is sell- 
ing rapidly, and it ought to. How quickly the public 
know a good book when they see it. 

—Mr. George W. Cable, the Lousiana novelist, is to be- 
gin in ‘*‘Scribner’s Monthly” for May a new novelette, 
entitled ‘‘ Matame Delphine,” which is to treat of a New 
Orleans topic. 

—Mrs. Blomfield H. Moore is to issue at once a book of 
poems. She is better known as ‘‘ Mrs H. O. Ward,’’ the 
author of ‘Sensible Etiquette’’ and “On Dangerous 
Ground,” the latter a novel. 

—Among the eccentric visitors to the libraries of Paris 
is to be mentioned a monomaniac who frequented the 
Arsenal library for twenty years for the sole purpose of 
reading Paul and Virginia.” 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. bave nearly ready a new story by 
that very popular writer, Miss Emma Marshall. ‘* Doro- 
thy’s Daughters” is the title of it. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
‘**Bampton Lectures for 1881” is also in their,hands for 
early publication. 

—Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., has collected in 
a handsome pam»hlet the various tributes called forth by 
the death of the late Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard 
College, one of the good and great men of science in this 
country. 

—One of the most attractive of the Easter publicatiors 
is issued by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.. in the form of a col- 
lection of Easter poems, entitled ‘‘ Easter Chimes.’ Ths 
selection is made from quite a wide range of religious 
verse and is in the main well done. 

—Tbe Dante Seciety, recently formed at Cambridge, has 
elected Mr. Longfellow Presiient and Mr. Lowell Vice- 
President. Any person desiring information as to terms 
of membership may address the Secretary, John Wood- 
bury, Cambridge, Mass. 

—After the manner of the ‘‘ Christmas Bells” and the 
‘* New Year’s Hour Glass,” A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have 
published an ‘‘ Easter Anchor.’’ The seleciions are in- 
geniously arranged, as are also those in the less ornament- 
ed but quite as tasteful ‘‘ Easter Voices,’ where the vers*s 
end tex's are fitted into an outlined cross on each psge. 
Either is a pretty token for an Easter remembrance. 

—George Parsons Lathrop, Mr. Hawthorne’s son-in- 
law, is to give three lectures on ‘‘ Color in Art,” *‘ Color 
in Literature’’ and *‘Color in Science,’’ and also some 
readings from Hawthorne, with comments, in New York 
city, beginning the last of March. He has recently 
given some readings in St. Louis with decided success. So 
we learn from a private letter from Prof. J. K Rees. of 
the Observatory of Washington University. The time 
and place of the New York readings are yet to be an- 
nounced. 

—Hougbton, Mifflin & Ca. make some important an- 
nouncements of new books. They will shortly begin the 
publication of a series of short biographies of *‘ American 
Men and Women of Letters,” edited by Mr. James T. 
Fields, and a series of Lives of American Statesmen,” 
edited by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. Toey will also bring 
out the works of Bjornstjerne Bjornsun, translated by 
Prof. R. B. Anderson; ‘‘Exsgland Without and Within,” 
by Richard Grant White; ‘‘The Life of Voltaire,’’ by 
James Parton, and ‘‘ Pepacton and Other Sketches,’ by 
Mr. John Burroughs, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


— Heavy snow banks are still reported in 
the West. 

—Italy is about to build the largest iron- 
clad in the world. 

—Senator Mahone has been indorsed by 
his constituents. 

—Ex-Secretary Schurz was very heartily 
received in Boston last week. 

—A new Belgian expedition will shortly 
set out to explore Western Africa. 

—Buchannan, of bogus diploma infamy, 
has made a full confession of his misdeeds. 

—There is a ministerial crisis in Portu- 
gal. They are quite the fashion nowadays. 

—The College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York graduated aclass of 73, March 
23d. 

—Sorosis ate one of Delmonico’s delight- 
ful dinners by way of celebrating its 13th 
anniversary. 

—The country breathes freely, now that 
the President has decided not to call an 
extra session. 

—The Co-operative Dress Association has 
secured by subscription its entire capital 
stock of $200,000. 

—A grandson of Gen. Lafayette and the 
bead of the distinguished family which 
bears that name is dead. 

—Tnhe trial of Kalloch at San Francisco 
for the murder of De Young, has ended in 
a verdict of ‘* Not guilty.”’ 

—William Beach Lawrence, a_ well- 
known lawyer and an autbority upon inter- 
national law, died in this city last Saturday. 

—Mr. Gladstone will make his financial 
statement in tne House of Commons April 
4th, and introduce ihe Irish Land bill April 


7th. 
—The recent carnival at Rome was no: 


characterized by the good nature of former 
times, and the institution 1s evidently near 
itsend. 

—The Grand Jury had tbe matter of 
street-cleaning under consideration last 
week, though no indictments bave been 
found as yet. 

—Dr. Schliemann is going to Crete next 
month, where be expec.s to carry on fruit- 
ful excavations. Very little has been done 
in the island. 

—Roumania has become a kingdom by 
the unanimous vote of its Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and consequently Prince 
Charles goes up a peg. 

—Several Paris editors have come to 
grief lately and have been sentenced to 
considerable fines for offensive articles of 
one kind and another. 

—The Central Tunnel Railway Company, 
recently organized, proposes to build an 
underground road frum the City Hall to 
the Grand Central Depot. 

—Queen Victoria keeps gold and silver 
plate td the amount of $15,000,000. What 
@ nuisance it would be if she had to carry 
it up stairs every night. 

—The * Saturday Review” sums up a 
comprehensive study of Mr. Booth’s per- 
formances in the conclusion that he is ‘“‘an 
actor of the very bighest rank.”’ 

—The President of the French Republic 
will send representatives to the Yorktown 
Centenary Celebration. The Lafayette 
family have been specially invited. 

—Russia is urging international co-opera- 
tion against conspiracy, and is threatening 
to take measures against Switzerland on 
account of the Nihilists harbored at Geneva. 

—The attempt to establish a telegraph 
line led to an engagement last week in 
West Africa between 1,500 natives and 150 
French troops, in which the natives were 
routed. 

—The only genuine evidence of interest 
in the World’s Fair was shown by a French- 
man who arrived here one day last week in 
a breathless hurry to select the best site 
for a restaurant. 

—Edward Everett Hale has brougbt an 
action against George Munro, the publisher 
of the **Seaside Library,” in this city, for 
issuing without his consent the story of 
Man without a Country.”’ 

—A series of beautiful embroideries by 
Mrs. Oliver Wendall Holmes, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, will beon exhibition at the rooms of 
the Decorative Art Socieey, 4 East Nine- 
teenth Street, on and after March 30th. 

— The debate on the Candahar resolution 
in the House of Commons last week was 
the occasion of several notable speeches, 
one particularly by Mr. Herbert Giadstone, 
who spoke for the first time, and madea 
decided bit. 

—Mr. Bradlaugh finds bimself in the per- 
plexing situation of not being able to take 
hig seatin Parliament or to resign jt, Mr, 
(Fiadstone having refused bis application to 


resign on the ground that a member cannot 
resign a seat to which he is not entitled. 

—The New York “ World’’ makes neat 
definitions: ‘‘Mr. Longfellow can take a 
worthless sheet of paper, and by writing a 
poem on it make it worth $50. That’s genius. 
Mr. Vanderbilt can take a sheet of paper 
and by writing fewer words onit can make 
it worth $50,000,000. That’s capital.” 

—The destruction of the Opera House at 
Nice and the death of nearly seventy per- 
sons was the most terrible casualty of the 
week. The fire fortunately broke out be- 
fore the greater part of the audience had as- 
sembled, or the loss of life would have been 
greater. 

—The State Department has published a 
letter on the matter of unclaimed estates in 
Englend, warning ail parties that state- 
ments with regard to such estates are almost 
invariably deceptive or erroneous, and that 
money spent in this direction is simply 
thrown away. 

—Mr. Beecher has sold his house in Brook- 
lyn, after a residence of twenty-five years. 
During the last two he has boarded with his 
eldest son, who has had charge of the house. 
The bouse has very pleasant associations 
for him, but a regard for his comfort and 
freedom from care has induced him to part 
with it. He gives up possession June Ist. 
He will spend his summers in Peekskill, and 
board during the winter in Brooklyn with 
his eldest son, as for the last two years, on- 
ly in another house. 


Hublisher's Department. 


KIND WORDS. 


[It would be ungrateful to our contem- 
poraries if we did not acknowledge the 
kind words which of late they have 
spoken about The Christian Union, and 
unfair to our readers if we did not give 
them an opportunity to learn the opinion 
which others so freely express. We ac- 
cordingly make an exception to our usual 
practice by inserting herewith a number 
of notices clipped from our exchanges 
within the past three months, and repre- 
senting, as we believe, their spontaneous 
and impartial view of the paper. ] 

‘‘The summary of news for the week, 
under the caption of ‘The Outlook,’ is 
neat, comprehensive and complete.”— 
[ Rock County Recorder. 

‘‘ Tt takes up the current topics of the 
day in a concise and comprehensive 
manner.”—[The Herald, Potsdam, N. Y. 

‘““The best religious journal of which 
we have any knowledge, and remarkably 
cheap at the price.”—[ Newark Ameri- 
can, N. J. 

‘‘The Christian Union is a model re- 
ligious journal, and deserves its very large 
circulation.’—{ Lapeer Clarion. 

‘Of all the religious papers with which 
we are acquainted, this is the most ele- 
vated, dignified and interesting, as well 
as the freest from cant or narrow-minded 
bigutry.”—[Carroliton Patriot, Ill. 

‘‘No paper, published weekly, is bet. 
ter suited to meet the wants and views 
of an intelligent, refined and respectable 
family.’’—{ Advertiser and Gazette, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

‘*‘For a family paper, abounding in 
good instructions, it is not excelled.”— 
| Palmyra Enterprise, Wis. 


‘“‘ As a literary, news and family paper 
it is not excelled.”—{Duluth Tribune, 
Minn. 

‘Within the limits of a great paper 
like The Christian Union, are combined 
the features of a religious paper, a secular 
paper, a literary magazine, a _ child’s 
paper, etc.”-—[ Liberal Press. 

** But I'll tell you where to go for your 
fat reading—to The Christian Union.”— 
[Rural Notes, Canonsburg, Pa. 

**Tt will do you good—make you a bet- 
ter man—to read it a year.”—[Xenia 
Gazette, Ohio. 

‘* We believe it the best, purest and 
ablest Christian and literary journal 
published in the country, and that means 
the world,” — {[Meyersdale Commer- 
cial, Pa. 

‘‘Amopg ovr numerous religious ex- 


changes none receive a heartier welcome 


ora more thorough perusal than The 
Christian Union.”—[The Bee Keeper's 
Magazine, N. Y. 

°** Par excellence the religious paper of 
America.’’—[ Daily, Ontario. 


‘Tt has been a help to us at home, in 
the office, in the Sabbath-school, in every 
department of life.” —-[The Independent, 
Wisconsin. 

“Its reviews of the day are probably 
the most interesting and valuable of any 
the public have access to.”—[Geneva 
Courier, N. Y. 

‘* Any person wishing to obtain an out- 
spoken, manly journal cannot do better 
than send in his name.’’—[{ Confederate 
Examiner, Ont. 

**Few other religious papers, if any, 
give so large and varied an amount of 
literary and religious matter, or furnish 
so large a list of eminent contributors.” 
—[Syracuse Weekly Journal. 


‘*It has for years occupied the fore- 
most place among religious periodi- 
cals.”—[ Brockport Democrat, N. Y. 


‘*Its contributors include many of the 
leading thinkers and divines of the 
times, and its editorial comments are 
healthy in tone, incisive, clear, and de- 
void of denominational or theological 
bias.” Warren Democrat, N. J. 

‘<The Christian Union is the leading 
moral and religious paper, and should be 
in the household of every family.” —[ Gods 
Republican. 

‘*The Christian Union is the leading 
religious paper of the country, and we 
heartily commend it to all our readers 
as an exponent of progressive thought 
and Christian research.”—[The Union 
Advocate, Maine. 

*““We consider it the most desirable 
paper of a mixed news, religious and 
literary character that we know anything 
about.”’—[ Danver’s Mirror, Mass. 

‘*The best of religious weeklies.”— 
[Danville Advertiser, N. Y. 

** Lyman Abbott’s conduct of the Sun- 
day-school department during the past 
year has been remarkably able.’’—Wau- 
kegan Gazette. 

‘*No magazine can boast of any better 
talent than that engaged in its make-up.” 
—{Daily Banner. 

“Of all religious papers this, to our 
liking, is the best.” —[ Hannibal Reveille, 

‘“‘It is one of those papers which a 
family ‘cannot do without,’ when once 
familiar with it.’”—[Unadilla Times, 

‘“*The ablest and most scholarly reli- 
gious journal in the country.’*[The 
Monitor, Chatham, Mass. 

** We could hardly get out the ‘‘ News ” 
in ‘ts present spicy shape without it.’”’"— 
[Weekly News, Cooperstown, Pa. 

‘*A great religious and family news- 
paper.”—[Lynn Transcript. 


—[Evening Auburnian, N. Y. 


*“ As a family paper we know of no 
better in the country.” — [Clarksville 
(Iowa) Star. 


‘*Its contributors are the ablest men 
on this continent and in Europe. ‘ 
The department devoted to reading mat- 
ter for young readers is ahead of any 
weekly known to us. Its Ten-Minute 
Sermons to Children, of which there is 
one in each issue, are alon: worth the 
whole subscription price.”—[{Canadian 
Statesman. 


‘** By far the ablest paper of its class.” 
—[St. Croix Courier. 

‘“‘The Christian Union has no superior 
as a family pape~.”—[ Recorder, Sterling, 
Kans. 

‘¢ One of the ablest and most valuable 
of religious weeklies.”—[{The Cortiandt 
Standard. | 

**The Christian Union is probably do- 
ing more than any other religious journal 
in this country to emancipate the mind 
,Of man from the thraldom of super- 


‘* A good paper to have in the house.’’. 


stition, bigotry, and all senseless forms 
and sentiments in connection with relig- 
ious faith and duty.”—[Fulton (N. Y.) 
Times. 


“There is not a more ably conducted 
religious journal in the country.”—[The 
East Canaan (N. H.) Reporter. 


‘““The best family paper in the coun- 
try.” — [Hackettstown (N. J.) Herald. 


‘“‘For a family religious paper, we. 
know of none to be preferred to The 
Christian Union. The Home de- 
partment is instructive and helpful in 
the family beyond that of any other 
journal of the kind, and its children’s de- 
partment is always original and charm- 
ing.”’--| Newton (L. I.) Register. 

‘The leading religious paper in the 
United States.”—[Berlin (Wis.) Cou- 
rant. 


‘* The Christian Union is a paper whose 
circulation is confined to no one class of 
people, and there is no household which 
its careful perusal will not interést, edi- 
fy and instruct.”—[Ross County Regis- 
ter, Chillicothe, Ohio. 3 

‘‘It has come to be so much a part of 
our own household that were it to cease 
its visits we should feel as if a member 
of the family had departed from among 
| a One of the main features 
of the paper is the excellence of its 
general scope, collecting, as its editors 
have the tact of doing, both home and 
foreign news, and so condensing every 
item of interest that nothing is omitted, 
and a fair, straightforward and convinc- 
ing opinion is expressed upon every 
topic touched. No family can 
atford to be without The Christian > 
Union.’ —[Chautauqua Democrat, N. Y. 


An Important Movement. 


Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, the well-known 
carpet dealers of this city, following the up- 
town movement, have leased from the C. T. 
Williams estate property onthe southeast 
corner of Broadway and Nineteenth St. for 
twenty-one years, and will at once erecta 
building for the uses of their large business. 
The lots have a frontage on Broadway of 
128 feet 7 inches, and in the rear, which they 
have purchased, extend through from 
Nineteenth to Eighteenth Streets, covering 
an area of over 20,000 square feet. The 
building is to be of brick, stone and iron, 
six stories in height, and will be probably a 
year and a half in process of construction. 
Meantime the firm will continue to oc- 
cupy their present quarters at 649, 651 and 
655 Broadway. Tuese elegant buildings, 
which were put up oply a few years since- 
and which are now found to furnish inade, 
quate accommodations for the Messrs. 
Sioanes’ business, have been sold by them 
to Mr. J. H. Hecht. , 


Hill, Moynan & Co. 


Messrs. Hill, Moynan & Co., 787 & 789 
Broadway, have issued their illustrated cat- 
alogue for the Spring and Summer season 
of 1881. It contains full and explicit de- 
scriptions of their various departments, with 
prices of goods and illustrations. So thatin 
making purchases one will not find it nec- 
essary to visit their store, but may order by 
mail with the confidence of getting what is 
desired. Very clear directions are given 
for ordering in this way, and if they are 
followed there can be no chance of loss. 
Hill, Moynau & Co. display a ful] line of 
dry goods, laces, trimmings. fancy goods, 
linens, men’s furnishings, upholstery, &c., 
and are always ready to supply ary infor- 
mation witbin the range of their business. 


All the Young People in and about 
New York will rejoice to learn that their 
old friend, Mr. P. T. Baruum, is vow in 
their midst, having joined unto bis own Only 
Greatest Show on Earth the uaparallieled — 
attractions of the Great London Circus and 
the Royal British Menagerie. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—That pleasant 
and active agent in the cure of ajl consumptive 
symptoms, “ Wilbur's Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil 
and Lime,” is being universally adopted tn medical 
practice. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. Wi spor, 
Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


A Valuable Gift Free. 


By mentioning this paper and sending your address 
on postai card, you will receive a 100-page book 
showing how to cure Headache, Drpepeis. Jaundice, 
Constipation, Malaria) troubles, and how to tone up 


the system, Address Dg. Banrorp. lf4 Broadway, 
New Fork. 
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EASTER CARDS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL MAKERS. 
Careful attention given to orders by mail. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
THE OLIVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


40 large 16mo vols., containing 15,340 pages, in a neat wooden case, net, $25. 


Cripple of Antioch. 
Curate’s Home. 


Maron 30, 1881. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooma of this —- a be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent 
Publishers will confer a a, by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. 


Peep Behind the Scenes. Tales of Sweden. 


Aimee. 
Alick Baillie. Post of Honor. Tales of Travelers. 


com, pon paneranee of prices are desirable Ashcliffe Hall Floss Silverthorn. Reef (The). Two Vocations. : 
ma Aunt Mildred’s Legacy. Had You Been. Rhoda’s Corner. Wand. over Bible Lands. N 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York Battles worth Fighting. Highland Parish. Rockbourne. Wars of the Huguenots, VA KLEECK, CLARK & Co., 
Bending Willow. Isoul: Barry. Sch.ol and Home. Was Right’ Opposite Post Office 233 B d N.Y 
London Illustrated News.” Brightside. Life Studies Story of Martin Luther. Weaver Boy. 


Christie’s Organ, etc. Taies and Sketches. Wellin tbe es 


London Graphic.”’ 
Gixo. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 
‘*Eugene Aram.’’ By Lytton. 
‘*Nellie.”” By Margaret Lee. 
‘*Emma.”’ By Jane Austen. 


AMERICAN News Co., New York. 
‘‘American Almanac for 1881."" By A. R. 
Spofford. 
G, P. PuTNam’s Sons, 27-29 West Twenty-third 
St., New York. 
‘Free Trade in England.’’ By A. Mongredien, 
An excellent little work, full of information. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York. 


“The Irish Land Question.”” By Henry 
George. 
Animal Life.”’” By Karl Semper. A contri- 


bution to the International Science Series. 
Luke.” By the Rev. Heury Cowles, D.D. 
‘‘The Land of Gilead.’ By Oiiphant. 
book of travel in Palestine. 
Picturesque Palestine.” 


A 


(Handy Volume Series.) 
‘* Lady Clara Vere De Vere.’ By Spielhagen. 
Great Singers.’’ By Ferris. Sketches 
of noted singers. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘‘Rome and Carthage.”’ By R. B. Smith. A 


brief historical study of the relations of these] 


two great cities. 
‘Christian Institutions.” 
A.P. 

**Dab Kinzer.” 
of a growing boy. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 Broadway, N.Y 

‘The Humiliation of Christ.’’ By Alex. Bruce, 
D.D. 


By Dean Stanley, 


By W. O. Stoddard. A story 


InA & Co., Boston, Mass. 

‘**Was I Right?’ By Mrs. O, F. Walton. 

A C. ARMSTRONG & Son, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘‘History of the Crusades.” By Michauds. 
Reprint of the standard history of the Cru- 
sades. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GaLPIN & Co., 739-741 vali. 
New York. 
American Academy Notes.” 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

“A Canoe Trip.” By F. H.S. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Into the Shade, and other Stories.”” By M. 
C. Hay. 
H. A. SUMNER & Co., Chicago. 

“Problems of Creation.” By J. Stanley 
Grimes, 

‘*Mysteries of the Head and Heart.”’ 
Stauley Grimes. 


By J. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Review, 
Fortnightly Review, Art Interchange, American 
Art Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, The Amer- 
ican Art Review, Our Little Ones, Nature, Sani- 
tarian, Phrenological Journal, Presbyterian 
Monthly, Eclectic. 


PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, 


S.S. Teachers’ Quarterly, 8.S. Magazine, Pres- 
byterian Monthly, Home Missionary, Missionary 
Herald, Foreign Missionary, S. S. Worid, The 
Story of the Sewing Machine, by E. H. Ropes; 
The Album Writer’s Friend, by J. 8. Ogiivie; 
Scripture Lights on Sabbath Lessons, Ciimatol- 
ogy of Florida, by Dr. C. J. Kenworthy; Life 
Insurance Does Insure, by Tyng (E. P. Colby, 
New York.) 

Music. 


Jos, W. Luman, 317 E, Thirty-seventh St., New 
York.—‘“*My Happy Dream; ‘The Loving 
Call.” 

F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O.—‘‘Gone on Be- 
fore.” 

C. J. Whitney, Detroit, Michigan.—‘' Wood 
Nymphs,”’ Valse; ‘‘ Ella,’’ Polka for Cornet and 
Piano; Calling,”’ concert song. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MADGE, THE VIOLET-GIRL, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
By MARY D. BRINE, 


Authoress of ‘‘Somebody’s Mother” and * The Home 
Concert,’ both of which highly popuiar poems are 
included in this collection. Price $3. 


AN ELECANT EASTER PRESENT 


* The volume is a sumptuons one, appealing in all 
of its details to the cultivated, msthetic, artistic 
class of buvers.’°—| The Evening post. 

‘The home sentiment, delicately and purely ex- 
tive poems very popu ular. 
which Alice an hebe 
into the 


ressed, has made her fugi 

ey belong to the scho 
Cary adorned, and are found tucked awa 
corners of work-baskets and slipped in ocket- 
books, easing and re tired people with their 
rills of music .’’—| The Christian Intelligencer. 

* Madge is a ver pathatie story, gracefully and 
sweetly told, and it cannot fail to be popular. The 
cover of the volume igs embellished with a tastetul 
devised painted by the gifted author,-- 

g Week 


rs of Spain. 
Claude the Colporteur. Odd 
Coulyng Castle. Our Father i in Heaven. 


Tales from Alsace. Woodcutter and Exiles. 
Tales from Eng. Hist’y. Wycliffites (The). 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER GIFTS. 


EASTER JOY. 
In the sbape of a Lyre, with beautiful Il- 
luminated Covers, and twelve pages con- 
taining George Herbert’s ‘‘ Easter” anda 
trauslation of the Latin hymn ‘ Plaudite 
Celi,’’ with illustrations and deeorations 
on each page, in colors, by Mrs. Nellie V. 
Walker, forming a very choice and artis- 
tic Easter gift. 
In white envelope, 
The same, with silk fringe, 


$1.00 
2 00 


CHURCH CALENDAR. 


FroM EASTER TO EASTER, 1881-2. Printed 
on white Silk or Satin, fringed, and con- 
taining all the Church Days of the year, 
and the date upon which they fall. In the 
form of a book mark. 

In envelope, for mailing, 50 cts. 


Fringed, . ‘ $1.00 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 

A DREAM OF EASTER EVE. Printed witha 
red rule around the pages; beautifully [- 
lumivated Covers, with gold cross and 
appropriate flowers; tied at side with 
white silk ribbon. Size, 5x6 inches. 50 
cents. 


 ANEST OF EASTER ECCS. 

In the shape of an Egg, with Illuminated 
Covers, and selections of religious Poetry 
on Faith, Hope, Charity, Repentance, 
Forgiveness, Peace, and Joy. 

In white envelope, 50 cents. 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


F, P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


LAND OF GILEAD. 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


With Ilustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


‘* His journeys took him quite off the beaten 
tracks of tourists and archeological explorers; 
he got an ‘inside view,’ so to call it, of native 
hfe and manners; he saw something of the wan- 
dering Bedouins; and we know of no recent 
book on Palestine which is really so instructive, 
from whict the reader can derive so large a 
fund of entertainment.’’—{ Eclectic Magazine. 

‘* After the learned disquisitions of antiqua- 
rians and Biblical students, the tedious minutia 
of scientific explorers, and the arid jocularity 
of prvfessional humorists, it is refreshing to 
read an account of the most interesting count 
in the world which 1s at once vivid and patural, 
picturesque in description, animated in narra- 
tive, and with archeological and ethnical no- 
tices that are instructive without being recon- 

ite.”’ 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 BOND ST... NEW YORK. 


WAGGONER SCHOOL MOTTOES. 


Either day or Sunday. ATTRACTIVE, W+LL CHOSEN, 
INSTRUCTIVE. Teachers are ha pily disappointed; 
scholars delighted. Full set of 24, 8x14, printed both 
sides, to be turned, with double one to hang over 
teacher's desk, ribboned, 50 cts., post-paid. 


J. FRED WAGGONER, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 


A New Easter Token in the form of an 
Anchor. 


THE EASTER HERITAGE. 


16 pages of appropriate selections in verse, 
Cut in the form of an Anchor, with highl %, 
illuminated covers, tied with a ribbon. 
cents. 

Sent by mail prepaid, on the receipt of 50 
— remitted in postage stamps or other- 


ANSON D. F, RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor, New Fork, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
Volume |. of their LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
INFORMATION. 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE TRADE MOVE- 
MENT IN ENGLAND. By AcGusTUS 
MONGREDIEN. 16mo, cloth extra, 50 cts. 


This work (which is issued in co-operation 
with Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin) gives, in 
a forcible and picturesque narrative, a record 
of the conversion of English statesmen and 
the English people from the principles of 
“the protective system” to a faith in the ad- 
vantages of a free exchange, and of a “ tariff 
for revenue only.” At tbis time, when ecv- 
nomic questions are coming to the front as 
the real issues before the American people, 
this brief but comprehensive bistory of tbe 
experience of Engiand can but prove usgee 
tive and valuable. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of a Charm- 

ing Volume, 

THE ROUND TRIP, by way of Panama, 
through California, Oregon, Nevada, Utab, 
{[dato, and Colorado, with Notes on Rail- 
roads, Commerce, Agriculture, Mining, 
Scenery, and People. By JOHN CODMAN. 
Octavo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 

“An unusually entertaining book of travel; has 
taken for his ‘points of observation’ objects ard 
things notoiten written up, and cnlarged upon them 
in an unrestrained, tamiliar fashion, so that the 
reader feels asit he were being entertained by let- 


ters written for his special benefit by a personal 
Worcester Daily Spv. 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. The beautiful 
STRATFORD EDITION, printed from tbe 
only authorized issue. Octavo, large type, 
witn frontispiece, cloth extra, $1.25 (re- 
duced from $1 50). 

THE POCKET EDITION. l6mo, 

75 cents. 


cloth extra, 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 
MISS BIRD’S UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JA- 
PAN. Toird edition; 2 vols. 8vo illus- 
traced, $5. 


DE AMICIS’ HOLLAND AND ITs PEOPLE. 
Third edition: Svo, $2. 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND. 


By JOHN Bascom, President of the$ Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, autbor of “ Principles 
of Ethics,’ *“ Philosooby of Euglish Lit- 
erature,” etc.,eic. S8vo, $2. 

A work pianned for the bigher classs tudent 
andthe general reader. 


In the seriesof ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, 
edited by |WAN MULLER (a series presenting 
a comprehensive and deiailed statement of 
their several views and contributions to Phi- 
losophy, together with brief biographical 
studies of the men themselves.) 


I. ADAM SMITH. By J. A. FARBER. 
cloth, $1.25. 
** Clearly and forcibly written.’’ 
Il. SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. By Prof. 
W.H.S.MoNncK. I6m0, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Contains clear descript on and intelligent criti 
cism .... This able introduction should once more 
direct attention to the important work of the tather 
of modern English philosophy.’’—{The Athenzum. 
These volumes will be followed by “Jobn 
Stuart Mill,” by Helen Taylor; an “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Philosophy,” by Prof- 
Sedgwick, etc., ete. 
New Catalogue seut on application. 


l6mo, 


We advise every Sunday-School in 
search of a New Song Book 


to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


SOME OF THE RICHEST AYMNS IN THE 
LANGUAGE, SEC TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND IN 
THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 3:2 pages in excess of the usu- 
alfnumber in books of its class, and em- 
braces 239 Hymns and 170 Tunes, at the 
old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 


A Specimen, 1n Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randoiph Street, Chicage. | 
7@ Rast Niuth street, New ¥ark, 


| 


KASTER CARDS. 


HEA FOR 


PRANG’S.,. 
DE LA ND 
RC WA 
APINE RASTER: CARDS, 
J. LEACH, 86 Nassau N. Y. 


NEW (1881) MUSIC. 


BE 


CHRIST, OUR PASSOVER (anthem), Williams.75 cts 
FILL THE ROSES (cantata), Geo 


Wu 73 
Cc HRIST. “ou R PASSOV ER (anthem), Danks. 
RESURRECTION (solo), Holde 
HE IS RISEN (anthem), Dressie 
ANGELS. ROCK AW i (anthem). 


Holder 
IWILL ARISE (‘sentence), Marsh.............. 
THE LORD, MY PASTU RE (due t?. Livyd 
AGAIN THE LORD OF LIFE AND LiGiit 
(anthem), Hoiden 
A large uumber #& new carols by the best cand 
osers, 5 cents each. Send for tull catalogue ot 
caster musie by 
A. POND & CO., 
‘25 Unieu Square, N. Y. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


Quartet Books for ‘Choirs. ee 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets, Thomas's 
Sacred Quartets, KBaumbach’s Sacred 
Uartets (and his New Collection), Bucks 
otette Collection (and his Secord Mo 
tette Collection), and Dow’s Sacred Quar- 
tets, (tbis last for Male Voices oniy). 


Price of each of the avove, $2.00, in Boards, 
and $2 25, in cloth. 


EASTER MUSIC! Send for lists ot Easter 
Carols and Anthems, aud begin. in time, to 
practice. 


New vti 
The Beacon Light. 
Song Book. Py J. H. TENNEY and Rev. 
E. A. HOFFMAN. This book was prepared 
by the best talent, and may safely claim to be 
among the very best Music books for Sunday- 
Schools ever published. Examineit! Speci- 
mens mailed for 30 cents. 


Now subscribe for the ‘‘ Musical Record,” $2. 
Gems of English Song (£2),'8 ,the best 


large collection 
of Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Verv popular. 
Gems of German Song ($2) and Moore’s 
Irish Melodies ($2) are aiso of the best 
books of the same class. 


te A ny book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO,, 843 B’ way. 


Attention! ! Sunday-Schools, 


48 page s of the richest gems of 
S.S. songs have been added to S. W. 
Straub’s Popular S. S. singing book, 


MORNIN 


‘SENTIMENT! 
PRICE UNC 4 
y PER HUNDRED. 


LIGHT! 


This it all others ir the Quane 
tity and Quality o: boih Werds and Masic! 


It is printed trom large, ciear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARGER 


Than those ot other S. S. Singing Books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE two adopt 
ANY other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the Book. 


Specimen pagesfree. Don’tfail to send us 25 cents 
and receive by return mail a sample copy ot this 


Most Superior Book. 
The Root & Sons Music Co-, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST ED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER’S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a tull explanation of 
the Steam Engine Indicator and its us@ an! advan- 
tages to Engineers and Steam Users. l6mo, 675 pages. 
Price, $3.50. E. CLAXTON & CO... Phi lade!p hia. 


Red River Valley of the North 


Finest Wheat and Farming Lands 


FOR SALE BY 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. 


2,500,000 ACRES. 


LONG TIME, LOW PRICES and EASY PAYMENTS. 


Every advantage given to the settler $3.00 perarcie 
allowed for breaking and cnitivation. Pamphiet« 
Cireulars, and information meiled tree. Apply to 

bt, Paul. Minnesat,, 
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Che Home. 


THE ANEMONE. 
By ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


‘T \ID I but know some other tongue, 
Some speech more fitting thee, 
And had not other voices sung 
Thy praise, Anemone, 
borrow from olian strings 
Their softest, sweetest tone, 
And sing the song a lover sings 
To his beloved alone. 
I'd sing, O fairest, fleeting flower, 
Such rare and wondrous lays, 
Thit Boreas’ self would feel their power, 
And stay to list thy praise. 


But while I seek the bidden note, 
Born of some softer breath, 

He rushes to thy nook remote 
And chills thee to thy death. 


Then watching strewn thy petals fine, 
The springivg grass among, 

1 think how poor are words of mine, 
And leave my song unsung. 


A PROTEST, 
By ONE OF THEM. 


N the suggestive articles just given your readers 
_i. from the pen of Marion Harland, has not one main 
cause been overlooked in accounting for the dispirited 
mental life of middle-aged women? Is not much of it 
due to the persistent, unyielding economies enforced 
in households of the middle classes whose incomes are 
from six or eight hundred to two thousand a year? 
This pinching usually begins with the beginning of 
housekeeping, to help on in business, and leaves no 
margin to gratify tastes for literature, music, art work 
or home decoration. These sacrifices are perhaps 
willingly made at first, and for a few years the effect 
is not painfully manifest. Persisted in, it grows 
wearisome, and by the time the children are old enough 
to go to school the mother becomes conscious that 
somehow life does not seem so much worth the living 
as it used to. Her work lacks freshness in the pres- 
ent and hopefulness in the future, and she is not at 
ease in discussing educational and literary matters or 
topics of public interest of theday. Vdguely dissatis- 
fied with herself, she wonders sometimes if it would 
be wrong to wish her life record to close just here for 
along rest and an opening in some new world where 
the old aspirations would live again for growth and 
giad perfection. 

In many cases let us hope that relief comes when 
this soul hunger is fels; but in a far greater number 
the pressure is not lifted. Not only for husband and 
business prospects must her own aspirations and 
tastes be put aside, but the budding wants of children 
make new demands which she must adjust with the 
scanty or tigktly drawn purse. How many husbands 
cheerfully and upflinchingly meet the expenses of their 
families upon the plane of living adapted to them, and 
adopted by the natural fitness of things? How many 
who recognize the fact that their wives do manage 
and calculate and economize till brains are muddled 
and strength exhausted? How many who do not keep 
the home atmosphere foggy with at least implied sus- 
picions of extravagance and careless expenditure? 
Are there many who would not consider a wife un- 
faithful to her trust if she should spend ten dollars a 
year for books or pictures or art work to brighten the 
worn furnishings and enliven weary minutes by change 
ofemployment? In many minds of many men most 
household belongings beyond a dining-table, a bed- 
stead or two, and chairs enough to sit upon, are re- 
garded as concessions to woman’s love of luxury, and 
bought under protest if atall. The principle of saving 
for a rainy day is a good one; but when the income is 
so small that the ducats which go into the bank or the 
speculation are represented by the pound of flesh 
wrung from living streams and tissues of household 
life, would it not be a better living faith to trust Prov- 
idence a little for the care of an honest old age? 

We know of the things whereof we write, for from 
our natal day unto this present we have been one of 
the ‘‘ great middle classes,” and we must affirm that 
the women whose minds and bodies can grow and 
ripen into fadeless beauty in old age are found in 
strata financially above the class named, aud where 
intellectual starvation and physical drudgery are re- 
moved by more liberal resources. 

Political economy is decrying the lessening ratio of 
population in American families; whereas the incomes 
of the people are insufficient as it is to rear and edu- 
cate up to the full standard of our civilization the 
number already existing. The education of sons and 
daughters produces a fearful grinding and straining of 


music to the ears of the wife. Political economy 
would be better employed in teaching the nation to 
regulate its increase by its means of support, so that 
no one member of the family need be laid a living sac- 
rifice upon the household fires to warm the rest. Chil. 
dren do not come into the worid endowed with dollars 
to pay for care, clothing and education, and even 
Marion Harland will fail to convince any woman of ex- 
perience that she can properly train, tend and reara 
half dozen children, and do anything like justice to ber- 
self, without more help than most of us can command. 

We have the personal testimony of a lady well known 
in New York society, who at seventy years was read- 
ing in the original, with her sons, German philosophy 
and French literature, who said that during her early 
married life, when she had four children, for ten years 
she was unable to read a single book, so incessant 
were the demands made by faithful care of her family. 
A change of circumstances after that brought back to 
her the opportunities for culture she had enjoyed in 
youth, and her old age was a monument of grand and 
ripened and noble womanhood. But without that 
change of fortune we fear that all languages and 
philosophies would have remained to her only as relics 
of dim and forgotten lore. 

So don’t, dear Christian Union, require of us all at 
once the care of a family large. enough to suit an 
ardent lover of his country with a course of study and 
social culture which would endow us for entrance to 
Harvard, or presiding at the White House, without 
more elastic incomes than the substratum of Ameri- 
can business life affords at present. ‘‘ Loose these 
bonds,”’ and we will demonstrate to you what is the 
spiiit that ruleth within us. 


CERTAIN NOTIONS CONCERNING 
CHILDREN. 
By Mary WaAGER-FISHER. 


~ REMEMBER, when I was quite a little girl, hear- 
ing a preacher discourse one Sunday, in church, 
upon the greatness of the duty that children owe to 
their parents. ‘*‘The entire service of the life of a 
child,” said this teacher of men, bringing his fist 
down with a bang on the pulpit-cushion, ‘*cannct re- 
pay the parent for what he has done for the child 
before the child knew its right hand from its left.” 
Perhaps it was because I was motherless that I felt 
life to be sorrowful and burdensome, and so when my 
father asked me, as was his habit, how I liked the ser- 
mon, I replied, with burning cheeks, that I thought all 
that a parent could do for a child would never com- 
pensate it for having been born. My father remained 
silent for a little time, and then quietly remarked, ‘‘I 
think so too, my child.” 

I have many times since then heard a doctrine 
similar to that set forth hy the preacher of my early 
girlhood, and my indignation has been no less intense 
than it was in the old time, and has at no time been 
more so than since my own sunny-haired laddie has 
clambered upon my knees and ‘‘ bothered” me with 
his incessant chatter and quaint questions. 

I hold it to be an absolute fact that every cuild born, 
as every child should be born, with a healthy body and 
a healthy brain, pays foritself many times over every 
day of its first score of years—the years requiring 
care, support and education. Where else, pray, in the 
whole world can one find the exquisite beauty, with 
the dawn of youth’s innocence upon it, as in the face of 
a child? Where such a look as in a child’s eyes, or 
such music as in a child’s rippling laughter? Or ex- 
perience such ecstatic delight as in watching the un- 
folding mind of a bright child? To expect or to 
count upon the affection or support of a child, froma 
sense of its duty toward you as parent, is to regard 
the relation of parent and child from the wrong stand- 
point. The duty should be from the parent to the 
child, as well as should affection and support, so long 
as necessary, flow from the parent to the child. What- 
soever is demanded of the child should be demanded 
because of the good produced upon the child by it: 
obedience, for example. From my own standpoint I 
cannot see that a child owes a parent anything on the 
ground of parentage, unless the gift of existence is 
something for which be feels grateful; and even then 
the thanks belong to the Creator of all things, and to 
no human agency. But I dovery clearly recognize 
the fact that it must tax the intellect, judgment and 
capacity of a parent to the uttermost to do his duty to 
his child. That a child expects much from a parent is 
entirely natural and right; while a great cause of un- 
happiness in parents is that they expect the ‘ great 
deal” to come to them from the child. They have no 
right to expect itin the sense of obligation, and when 
they are disappointed in their expectations they have 
only themselves to blame. ¢ 

To recognize a child when grown to the state of 
adaltbood as a sovereign instead of a subject is such a 


reality never do sorecognize them. They act as though 
the child should live and move and have his being with 
supreme reference to their wishes instead of to his 
own; that in the matter of society, of marriage, and of 
occupation what they think and feel about it should 
control as the majority vote. I not long ago knew of 
a woman who died of a ‘‘broken heart” because her 
adopted son, whom she tenderly loved, actually had 
the ‘* impertinence” to love and marry another woman, 
and to set up a kingdom of his own, just as his foster- 
parents had done before him. 

Last summer a mother friend, after telling me of her 
son’s business success in the West, said: ‘‘ At first he 
wrote me every week, then once in every two or three 
weeks, and later not oftener than that mauy times in 
as many months, until nowI fevl thankful if I get a 
letter three times a year. It was a trial, I assure you! 
But I try to feel that it is allright. I know that aftection 
descends, that it goes out to something, to somebody 
else, instead of surging back ancestrally. But we moth- 
ers want to keep the hearts of our boys as long as we 
can!” S$She remembered that she had had many years 
of her boy’s life—the sweetest and dearest of his years : 
when his cheeks were like roses and his hair a tangle 
of sunshine ; when a hundred times a week he ‘ both- 
ered’ her at her work with, ‘‘ I want to kiss you, mam- 
ma,” **IT want to pat your face, mamma,” ‘‘ You’re a 
good and pretty mamma, are you not?” and a thousand 
such delicious symphonies, varied to suit the feeling of 
the lad’s heart. Her measure had been heaped full to 
running over, and she was too just and sensible a moth- 
er to expect from her son in his manhood what God 
and nature and circumstances meant should fiow out 
in another direction. But how few fathers and mothers 
have common sense equal to that woman’s! 

A lesson of prime importance for every father and 
mother to learn is to regard the infancy and childhood 
of their children as their lifelong and manifold com- 
pensation, and not to look forward to the child’s fu- 
ture for it. Upon the future of the child they have no 
mortgage. It belongs to him exclusively, so far as the 
parents are specifically concerned. To pour into the 
stream that is to enrich the future of their child all that 
they can in wisdom give is the simple duty of the parent, 
and should be for him a very great delight; but to do 
so with an expectation of a return ot the same is little 
if any short of nonsense. Filial affection is a strong 
bond ; and the love of a properly reared child fora good 
parent will never fail to give to the parent a most rea- 
sonable and sufficient measure of regard and gratitude. 
But there are parents who have no just appreciation 
of what is a ‘‘ reasonable” return from a child, and, 
in their demands upon it, are swayed entirely by their 
feelings, untempered by either reason or justice, while 
a child 1s as much entitled to both as are other people. 

The delicious years of childhood, with their incom- 
parable delights, quickly pass; and happy are those 
parents who cheerfully adjust their feelings and actions 
to the new state of things consequent upon the man- 
hood and womanhood that a little while ago toddled 
at their knees, and who are not prone to spend the 
evening of their years in rehearsing the benefits they 
have couferred upon their children, and how these 
same children have disappointed them. Such com- 
plaining is at the most unmanly, and at the least not 
well founded in either reason or justice. 

What one has done for his child has been in most 
cases his pleasure to do, and in doing it he has ex- 
perienced the full meaning of the blessedness of giv- 
ing. To havea child to do for 1s the source of im- 
mense happiness; and for a parent to make complaint 
because his child in mature life refuses to sacrifice his 
own success in life, the domestic peace of his own 
family, or otherwise to endanger matters of supreme 
import, to the unreasonable, or even reasonable de- 
mand of the parent, i3 unreasonable and without jus- 
tification. A son is not independently responsible 
for the welfare of the parent; while, as a parent, he is 
directly and independently responsible for the welfare 
of the family that he has called into existence. A rec- 
ognition of this truth by parents in general, and a 
cheerful acceptance of it as of all things in the course 
of nature, would save a vast deal of couacealed as well 
as of expressed dissatisfaction with the affairs of life 
that are connected with their children. 


WASHING FLANNELS. 
By Henry WarRpD BEECHER. 


EFORE us are more than a dozen letters request- 

ing directions for washing flannels and blankets. 

We have several times answered similar questions, but 

almost all the duties of housekeeping are kept clearly 

before the mind of young people more readily by the 

‘‘line upon line and precept upon precept’’ mode of 

teaching. . Therefore, at the risk of repeating what we 

have said before, we proceed to give some simple rules 
for this part of the washing, 


ihe housebold machinery which can hardly be called | difficult thing for many parents to do that theyin' We well remember calling on a young housekeeper, 
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and finding her in the depths of cespondency. We 
were hardly seated before she told us her troubles and 
begged for a remedy. : 

‘‘Oh, my pretty, soft new blankets are utterly 
ruined! Lookat them! Not one yearin use, and now 
what wretched objects !’’ 

‘¢‘ Did you give any cautions to your laundress about 

washing them?’’ 
_ “ Why, I told her she must be very careful and par- 
ticular, and she assured me she understood doing them 
up so that they would look like new. I supposed she 
did; but I know nothing about washing. I never did 
such a thing in my life as to wash a blanket or any- 
thing else. When the blankets were brought up to 
me in the state you now see them I was dreadfully 
shocked. She said she never saw any look like them 
in her life, and she was sure it must be something in 
the wool from which they were made. Is that pos- 
sible?” 

‘¢By no means. Itisperfectly absurd. Did youask 
her how she washed the blankets?” 3 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t have known anything about it if I 
had, and would only have exposed my own ignorance 
before a servant. But she assured me that she rubbed 
them hard, soaped them -thoroughly, and boiled them 
in good clean suds.” 

‘¢ No wonder that your blankets are well nigh ruined. 
‘Rubbed, soaped, boiled!’ That is quite enough to 
make any woolen article brown, and thick as a piece 
of broadcloth.” 

Now a young lady who marries before she has been 
well instructed in household duties will be very ap‘ 
to have all her pretty, choice outfit destroyed in a 
short time; and then, if sensible, will learn by that 
severe experience that the mistress must not only 
overlook her servants, but educate herself into a per- 
fect knowledge of the best way of having each separate 
duty performed. Then, by patient continuance in 
well doing, she will reap arich reward and begin to 
realize how much pleasure the mistress of a well- 
ordered house can secure. 

In the first place, blankets do not need washing 
often. They are used between the upper sheet and 
the bedspread, and if properly handled need not be 
soiled for a long time. Occasionally blankets should 
be pinned evenly on the clothes-line to be well aired 
and freshened. Always choose a bright, fair day for 
this work in a clean grassy yard, so that no dust will 
lodge on them. A tolerably windy day is desirable, 
for it will whip out the dust and lint that may have 
settled in them through constant use. 

When blankets really need washing the first step is 
to see that there is plenty of boiling water on hand. 
Select two of the largest tubs, and fili one half full of 
boiling water, leaving plenty more boiling, forrinsing. 
Dissolve and pour into the first tub two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered borax and sufficient soap to make a 
good lather, but on no account rub soap onto the 
blankets, or leave the smallest bit floating on the water 
to settle on them. Put into the tub but one blanket at 
atime. Shake it up and down, turn it over inthe suds 
with the cloth-stick, press it under the water, and then 
leave it to soak until the water is cool enough to put 
the hands in. Then examine every part, gently squeez- 
ing the suds through. Never use a washboard or 
wringer in washing blankets or flannels. Rubbing 
makes them hard, ‘‘fulls” them up, by matting to- 
gether the fleecy surface. 

When the water has cooled to a degree that the 
hands may be used with comfort, get ready the rinsing 
tub; fill it half full of boiling water; stir in as much 
bluing as will give the water a clear blue color. The 
first suds should be so strong that the blankets, after 
being wrung out, will retain sufficient soap for the 
rinsing water, which, with woolens, always requires 
a little soap. Having the rinsing water prepared, 
wring out the blanket from the first suds. Bed 
blankets require two persons to wring them. When 
wrung out as dry as two can do it, each person should 
take firm hold of opposite ends and snap the blanket 
well and quickly. Then put them into the rinsing 
water, and both take hold and shake it up and down till 
the water has freely flowed through every part. Wring 
it out as dry as possible. Snap again vigorously, to 
shake up the flossy fabric and prevent any water settling 
in the blanket. Carry to the clothes-line and hang it 
smoothly and evenly, so that the four corners can be 
pulled out so perfectly .true that they match each 
other; pin on strong. A tolerably windy day is the 
best for washing woolens, and they must never be 
washed on a dull, foggy or stormy day. 

About every half hour, or when the next blanket is 
taken to the line, unpin the first, and now spread it on 
widthwise, pull the selvages together in a straight line, 


perfectly even, and pull downward from the line, to 


prevent its shrinking or cockling. A good wind snaps 
out the water, makes the blanket sop and fleecy, and 
gives it little chance to shrink. When the blanket is 
perfectly dry fold very evenly; lay it across a long ta- 


ble when folding, and pull evenly, but never press or 
iron a blanket. 

An old-fishioned pounding barrel is the best thing 
to wash blankets or flannels in, provided one can get 
the Metropolitan Washing Machine, or a pounder like 
that with elastic springs. Then the articles can be 
well washed without waiting for water cool enough 
to put the hands in. The water filters through the 
holes of the dasher and through all parts of the wool- 
ens, and the rebound of the elastic springs prevents 
that hard pressure which pulls up woolens. 

Flannels of all kinds should be washed just like 
blankets, only they must be brought from the line 
when quite damp, pulled out and folded evenly. By 
folding flannels somewhat damp, if there is any spot a 
little fulled or cockled, when damp it can be pulled 
out. Roll each article up tightly for a little while, an- 
til the whole is dampened alike; then press evenly till 
perfectly dry. Don’t iron as you do cotton or linen, 
but press, pulling the garment taut from the iron as 
you press. Washed in this way, woolens will remain 
soft and fleecy as long as they last. 

There are many theories on the subject of washing 
woolens. Some advise washing in cold water; some 
soaking all night in cold water. For the purpose of 
experimenting, we have tried many ways on old flan 
nel, but have the best results from the rules here 
given. 

Professor Youmans says: ‘‘ Woolen fabrics, by com- 
pression and friction, will mat and lock together ; but 
cotton and linen fibers, having no such asperities of 
surface, are incapable of close mechanical adherence. 
The fetting, fulling and shrinking of woolen are caused 
by the binding together of the ultimate filaments. 
This shows the impolicy of excessive rubbing in wash- 
ing woolen fabrics, or of changing them from hot to 
cold water, as the contraction it causes is essentially a 
fulling process. The best experience seems to indicate 
that woolens should never be put into cold water, but 
always into warm, and if changed from water to water, 
they should always go from hotto hotter. In cleansing 
delaines for priating, they are placed first in water at 
100° or 120%, and then they are treated eight or ten 
times with water 10° hotter in each change.”’ By that 
process they never shrink. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions. 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} 

Allow me to express my appreciation of the valuable in- 
formation contained in this department, also to request you 
to grant me the special favor of a safe and sure recipe for 
removing stains from buff and drab table-linen without ex 
tracting the color. 

If it be not asking too mucb, will you also inform me, 
through this column, bow to secure the even black color so 
d sirable iu fruit-cake ? 

It is impossible to be assured that stains can be removed 
without injuring the color of buff and drab table-cloths. 
Washing 1s very likely to fade these delicate colors, and it 
is necessary to dip them in salt and water to ‘‘set’’ the 
colors. This, however, would probably ‘set’ the stains 
also. The safest thing to do is to dip the cloth in boiliag 
water. Any stains which are not then removed may be 
given up as permanent defacements. It is this difflvulty 
which makes the use of any but white tavle-linen a costly 
and temporary luxury—and a doubtful one at that. 


There seem to be two extremes to which parents are 
liable to run, either of which is to be regretted. One is to 
worry their chi‘dren with constant, minute supervision, 
and theu:selves because they see no immediate fruit of 
their labor. The other is, for this same reason, to give up 
in despair, and let them go without instruc ion and care. 
Immediate results we must not look for. Line upon line, 
line upon line—precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept—here a little and there a little, isthe only way. And 
this, faithfully practiced, cannot fail m the end. 

J. H. RaymMonp. 


Iam anxious for the recipe of a deliciovs cake made 
now-a-days called ** angel cake,’’ sometimes anvels’ food.” 
It is almost as white as snow, fluffy looking, and not at all 
oily or greasy. Ihave seen it for salein a fashionable res- 
taurant on Broadway for seventy-five cents per cake, so 
tbatit cannot be very expensive. Can you give me the 
recipe? You wiil greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


The recipe for this cake was published April 7, 1880. 


A correspondent asks for a recipe for cleaning tiled 
floors. I think she will find the following treatment sat- 
isfactory: Wash once with a solution of muriatic acid and 
warm water—a pint of acid to a half bucketful of water; 
then wast off with clean water aud soft soap. Wash 
afterward twice or thrice a week with water and soft soap. 

D. M. H. 


Will you have the kindness to tell me, through 5 our col- 
uma, the best way (o remove finger-marks from a piano, and 
oblige one who rcads your column with interest ? ; 

Respectfully, Mus. H. C. B. 

Have two chamois skins; moisten one with cola water; 

first wipe the spots with this, and immediately rub well 


| with the dry skin. Beware of using any patent polish, 


Young Folks. 
PICTURES EVERYWHERE. 
By Geo. T. RIpErR. 


Il. 
SAW plainly that the leaven of our late object 


: lesson had been working very busily among my 


little friends, as they dropped in one by one, and took 
place by common impulse around my library table. I 
noted a look uf waking up—eyes quick with waiting 
queries—and felt that [ should presently find myself a 
target in a lively cross fire of such penetrating ques- 
tions, searching ana central from their simplicity, as 
only young people ofa finely. spuu sort know how toask. 
Besides my disciples have not yet learned to look upon 
me as Sir Oracle, nor to suspect thatI carry an en- 
clyclopedia neatly tucked away iuimy cerebrum. That 
would rob our intercourse of a certain rare spicery of 
fellowship, through which we clasp hands in these 
speculative rambles — myself, the older child, the 
hungriest learner of them all. If I am fortunate 
enough to have an answer ready we are all glad to- 
gether. If I am puzzled, which often happens, we 
make common cause and push on toward the light, 
feeling our way, making the most of our suspense, as 
sailors do of head seas and baffling winds by humor- 
ing the tiller and keeping a sharp lookout ahead. 

‘¢ Any more puzzle pictures?” I asked, proposing to 
draw their fire. Commend me to girls for mental 
wakefulness and ready patience of wit; so Elsie, whom 
you have seen before, quietly replied, ‘‘ Yes and no, 
Professor. I think we have started on the right path. 
So we have been using our eyes, and hunting up what 
you call pictures, and we agreed to keep a little diary, 
setting down what we had found. But there was so 
much to see! and then we are not quite sure that 
they are your sor: of pictures; at any rate they sound 
differently. Seeing thingsand writing them down are 
as different, it seems to me, as the black .nd white en- 
graving in the magazine and the harvest home it rep- 
resents.” ‘‘ Bat that’s not half,” broke in the boy 
with the wide brow—Chatty. ‘‘ There's a good deal 
more that we don’t see yet, for the Professor says 
that there are pictures everywhere. Now, we've been 
looking up some ofthem, and here is something writ- 
ten about them, to help us remember them better; but 
until they are drawn and painted and made to look na- 
tural I cannot understand how they are pictures! Now 
everybody, maybe, can learn to see pictures more or 
less; but it’s hard to describe them in writing so that 
they amount. to anything; and as for drawing and 
painting, not one in ten thousand can do that!” The 
rest looked on, and I could see that they were won- 
dering whether Elsie and Chatty had cornered me, for 
I think they find an innocent pleasure when their per- 
plexities pus) me into a tight place. | 

‘¢You are too fast, and are getting things sadly —~ 
mixed,” I quietly remarked. ‘‘ See here, Chatty, hand 
me those photographs! Now, did you ever see one of 
those taken at the gallery?” Everybody joined in 
chorus with Chatty’s ‘‘Yes,” but I suspect they in- 
wardly agreed that the photograph question was a 
crafty ‘‘dodge” in order to postpone or evade the 
pressure. ‘*‘ Now, Chatty, how many principal things,” 
I asked, *‘ went into the making up of this picture, or 
that which you saw made? Think it over and tell me, 
step by step, and item by item.’’ ‘* Well,” he replied 
in a moment, ‘*‘ there was, of course, the group, which 
I thought the fussy operator would never fix to his 
liking and keep it steady long enough—that’s the first, 
isn’t it? Then, let me see—yes, it must have been the 
square box with the big round eye bulging out in front 
—and then (with hesitancy) there was the operator, 
who put his head under a black cloth behind the box 
a second, and then stood one side, still as a mouse, and 
said, ‘That wili do.’’” ‘* But, Chatty,” I said, 
where’s your picture?” A good-natured chuckle went 
round the circle as Elsie spoke up, ‘‘ Why, Professor, 
he’s left it in the ‘box,’ as he calls the camera.” Chatty 
bravely recovers himself and owns up that the operator 
drew a slide from the camera, disappeared for a few 
minutes behind a screen, and returned, bringing the 
picture in his hands. It is Chatty’s opinion that 
three things went into the making of a picture; name- 
ly, the group, or object, the camera, or darkened 
box, and the chemically prepared paper or glass 
which the operator withdrew with the slide. ‘ Now, 
I think we’ll reach conclusions,” I continued. ‘‘ We 
are taking pictures every day, almost every hour, in- 
deed, whenever we open oureyes.” ‘‘ Then everybody 
is a photographer,” broke in the irrepressible Chatty ; 
‘‘but I don’t see, for one, if that is so, where the pic- 
tures are or where they keep them.” ‘** Wait a min- 
ute, my little friends,” I went on. ‘‘ Nature is a per- 
petually shifting field of groups or objects, in doors, 
out doors, overhead, under foot, on land or water. 

‘‘ Every pair of eyes constitutes a camera, into which, 
swift and silent as light, flit these teeming groups and 
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images. You will understand, besides, that the two 
eyes, side by side, each receiving almost the same im- 
pression, form a perfect stereoscope, so that the pic- 
tures shaped within it receive roundness and relief and 
a look of actuality. The optic nerve, woven »f the 
double nerves of the pair of eyes, conveys this double 
picture as if it were only one to the sensitive surface, 
not chemically, but spiritually prepared, within the 
brain; and the person within, who uses the eyes as we 
do telescopes, who is rapidly working and wide awake, 
takes the pictures as they grow, and stows them neat- 
ly away.” 

Where?’ excitedly joined in my listeners. 

*“‘In the memory,’ I said; ‘‘and there is great dif- 
ference in these hidden persons who look through our 
eyes. Some are dull, half-sighted, and all of them 
see best what they like best, and pay no attention to 
pictures they don’t understand and don’t care for. 
Affections sharpen them up, and select and arrange 
these pictures without bidding; so that a man’s mem- 
ory is hung with such pictures as give him most de- 
light. IfI can get a good glimpse of a person’s mem- 
ory gallery I can tell pretty closely of what kind and 
quality he is—foolish or wise, bad or good.”’ 

Silence is wholesome at times, so I Jet them won- 
der and rummage among these oblique and unlooked- 
for lines of reflection until they should feel their mean- 
ing, even if they could not very cogently work it out 
by thinking. This is the best way sometimes with 
children of larger growth; for while demonstration 
may seem like coercion, suggestion leaves each one at 
liberty to help himself to what he likes best, and pos- 
sibly needs mcst. Finally, one who had kept her pen- 
cil busy on her porcelain slate said, ‘‘ I don’t yet see 
where the Professor’s pictures are! I wonder if he is 
going to leave them in the box after all, as Chatty 
did ;” and another, ‘‘I wonder if he’s forgotten that 
picture-diary Elsie spoke about !”’ 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO VCUHILDREN. 
THE LITILE FOXES. 
By RENE GUILLON. 


N the country where the Bible was written the 

growing of grapes is. an important business —grapes 
being an article of commerce. They are used for food 
and for making wine. They were not trained up 
high arbors as they are in our cities, but were trained 
on posts or poles not much higher than a man’s head. 
They were kept wel] cut back so that clusters of grapes 
often began within one or two feet of the ground. 
Foxes have always been fond of grapes, and the little 
foxes woula climb up the vines and spoil them and 
destroy the fruit. So God says in the Song of Solo- 
mon, 2d chapter and 15th verse, ‘‘ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our vines 
bear tender grapes.”” Now what has that to do with 
us? A good deal when we come to understard it. 
We are all of us vines planted in God’s vineyard, and 
the object is that we shall bring forth fruit to his honor 
and glory, and yet a great many are bringing forth no 
fruit. Why is it? Because there is some one and 
maybe more little foxes in the vine and destroying the 
fruit. I know a great many little foxes and have 
given them names, by which we can knowthem. I 
have something to say about each of them. To-day I 
want to talk about a little fox called ‘* Fickleness.” 

We find him at work in the church, in the family, in 
the school, everywhere, unsettling young people (and 
older ones sometimes too), and making them forget 
two important things, that we ought never to forget. 
One is that God has so made us that we must be busy 
to be happy. When he put Adam in the garden he 
was to till it, and when he gave us the fourth com- 
mandment ke made it as much a part of the law that 
we should work for six days as that we should rest on 
the seventh; and the other important thing to remem- 
ber is that perseverance is necessary for success in 
everything that is worth knowing or worth having. 

The world is full of ‘‘ nobodies,” and the reason is 
that little fox Fickleness has hold of them; he has 
spoiled the vine so that it bears no fruit; he is the 
mortal enemy of Perseverance. 

Some time ago I was called upon by a widow, who 
asked me to help her find a situation for her son. I 
had known him years before when he was a boy in the 
Sunday-school. I tried to get some idea of the kind 
of place to look for, and asked her what he knew 
or what he could do. She had but one answer, that 
he was very willing and would do anything. The 
story of the boy’s life was simply this: He left school 
when he was hardly thirteen years old, because he was 
tiredofit. After many months of idleness, he tried 
farming; he got tired of that; he then undertook a 
trade; in less than a year he got tired of that ; then, 
after a long spell of idleness, his poor mother found a 
place for him in a store; but he had not been there a 
great while before he found out thatin all these places 
ne had to get up early in the morning, work hard all 
day and go to bed tired at nigbt, and get but small pay 


atthat. So he got tired of trying te be a merchant and 
came home again to add to his mother’s burden. He 
was twenty-two years old, and had grown up to be a 
great big ‘‘know-nothing”’—one of the thousands 
who bear no fruit because that little fox Fickleness 
has spoiled the vine. 

Let me say to all my young friends that, excepting 
political places, I know of no situation where you can 
make large sums of money for doing nothing. To 
succeed we must work, and persevere in the work, and 
never lose sight of the object in life at which we aim. 
Every wise sailor when be starts on a voyage lays his 
course and steers by it: but how many there are who 
begin by choosing an object in life, a calling of some 
kind, and just as they set out and begin to feel the 
discouragements in the way, the necessity fur per- 
severance and self-denial, listen to that little fox Fickle- 
ness, who tries to persuade them that something else is 
easier, and so choose another aim—just like an old 
colored mav that [ heard of once on board of a 
coaster. The weather had been very rough for two 
days. The wind was still blowing fresh, but steady ; the 
night was clear and the stars were shining. ‘The cap- 
tain was very tired. The mate bad been hurt in the 
storm, and the other hand was sick in his berth, so 
that the captain had been on deck all the night before 
and needed rest. So he called old Dan the cook, and 
asked him if he couldn’t steer while he got some sleep. 
‘* Not by dat t’ing,” said Dan, pointing tothe binnacle. 
For a moment the captain was at a loss how to over- 
come the difficulty ; but as he cast his eye ahead, he saw 
that the sloop was heading for the north star. The wind 
was from the west, or abeam, as the sailors say. ‘*‘ Now,” 
said he, ‘*‘ Dan, do you see that star right ahead of the 
bowsprit 2?” ‘Yes, sar!” ‘*Then take the helm and 
keep her steady for it.”” So Dan took the helm. The cup- 
tain watched him for a while, and then said, ‘‘ That's 
right, Dan, just keep her there full and steady, andif the 
wind shifts, call me. He went below and turned in. 
After an bour or two, Dan thought that he could steer 
just as well sitting down, so he sat down—keeping one 
hand on the tiller. Then he got very sleepy, and finally 
stretched himself out sound asleep. When the helm 
was off the sloop luffed and came round head to the 
wind. Inthe course of time the flapping of the sail 
waked Dan. He jumped up and looked over the bow- 
sprit for the star, but he could not find it in that direc- 
tion, so he ran to the head of the companionway cry- 
ing out, ‘‘ Captain, captain, come show me anoder star. 
I got by dat one.’ Some of my young friends can tell 
where the fault was. The world is full of people get- 
ting by stars in the same way. They lose sight of the 
object just as Dan did. 

Make up your mind that as the world is full of no- 
bodies, God helping you, you mean to be somebody, 
and Christian at that. Choose carefully the object in 
life, then ‘‘go for it.” No one ever got lost ona 
straight road. 

Many years ago some four or five boys in the coun- 
try were on their way home from school. The ground 
was covered with snow, and as thev were passing by 
a large field it was very level, and the snow looked 
so smooth and even, that one of the boys proposed to 
see which of them could make the straightest track 
across the field to a large tree on the other side. Ina 
moment they were over the fence. Taking their places, 
with a ‘‘*warn ye once, twice, thrice,’’ they started. 
They reached the tree, and looking back on their tracks, 
they laughed to see how crooked they were, but in the 
midst of their laughter one of them called at- 
tention to Joe’s track, how straight it was. They all 
saw it then. It was very straight, and they asked him 
how he did it. He stepped back from the tree, and 
pointing to the stump of a thick broken branch, said, 
‘‘TDo you see that stump, ‘fellers?’ Well, when 
I started I fixed my eye on it, and went straight 
for it.”” Applying the lesson learned from little Joe, I 
promise my young friends that if they will make it 
the object and aim of life to be good and useful men 
and women, and to kill little fox Fickleness, taking 
God’s word as their guide, and his spirit as their light, 
they will make a straight track through time into 
eternity. 


THE AUNT PATIENCE FLOWER MIS. 
STON. 
By THE Rev. E. A. RAND. 


RIS, Jan and Thad, or, in other words, Tristam 
Jones, Janurin Hopkins, and Thaddeus Williams, 
(who very often heard them called that way?) were 
tired of playing, one bright spring afternoon. They 
had had games, ‘‘leap frog,” *‘ hide and spy,” or ‘hi- 
spy,” as it is more popularly called, ‘‘ fox in the wall,” 
‘‘ dead and alive ”—in short, about everything a first- 
class boy knows or can invent. They had also made 
about as many holes in their pants as they dared to go 
home with. Each boy had an enterprising mother, 
and each mother had threatened to import a stick and 
keep it handy on a shelf (bless me, they never really 


would, you know!). What could these young worthies 


do? 
They were stretched out upon the grass, talking and 


laughing, when a little girl _. carrying in her 
hand a few flowers. 

‘* There goes Minnie Perry,” said Tris. ‘She has 
begged a posy or two somewhere, and is carrying them 
to a sick person. I believe she calls it a flower mis- 
sion.” 

‘* Not a very extensive one,” said Jan, laughing. 

‘Tt will take Tris to show people how it is done,” 
added Thad. 

‘*Well,’’ replied Tris, ‘‘if you'll have one old man ” 
(he was addressing the aged Thaddeus), ‘‘ I will have 
one.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean business, Tris?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I do mean business, Thad.” 

Very serious matters are sometimes started jesting- 
ly. The boys laughed and joked, but the more they 
talked, the more deeply they were impressed with the 
idea that a flower mission might be a good thing, and 
that they each might start one at home, and then give 
iway their flowers to all who were sick, especially the 
sick poor. 

‘*Hats up!” Tris shouted. 
sion! Hats up!’’ 

Tris was of an enthusiastic make, but he had more | 
enthusiasm than steadfastness, and the hat that went 
up readily might come down as quick. ‘ Hurrah!” 
Thad was now shouting. He admired Tris, and would 
follow where he led. Jan was slower, and said, ‘‘ We’ll 


see.”’ 
The boys went and consulted an old farmer, Nahum 


Perkins, who bad been also a florist. He listened to 
their excited talk and said: 

‘* Well, boys, if you will do it, I will give you some 
roots. There’s somuch to begin with.” 

‘*Good!” said Tris eagerly. 

‘* Well, then, make a beginning, The first thing is 
to dig up your garden and dress it. If a person can’t 
get dressing, why, mother nature is kind and will do 
something for one without dressing; but a little dress- 
ing will affect her us a stick does a—boy,” observed 
Nahum, with a wink. 

‘© And the way it affects him is to make him feel 
ugly,” said Jan. 

‘*[ mean—I mean a stick of candy.”’ 

‘*‘Hats up for Jothan!” shouted Tris. 
out of that corner nicely.” 

“Did I? Well, having dug up your ground and 
dressed it, the next thing is to lay it out by anice little 
plan. You can have acircle, a star or a diamond in 
the center, and outside beds to match. Don’t attempt 
too much though. I find in a garden that it pays, boys, 
to have plenty of white flowers. Be more particular 
about these than anything else. For white have plen- 
ty of sweet alyssum and candytuft. Mignonette have 
heaps of. It is both sweet and purty. Then have 
nusturtiums, larkspurs, marigolds, asters, balsams, 
pansies, and petunias. If your mothers will put 
out their geraniums, they are nice. I like ver- 
benas, if you can afford them, and heliotropes. 
Morning glories make nice climbers, and set off your 
garden, though you can’t put them in bouquets. 
There’s the gypsophila. It makes a purty lace-veil for 
the other flowers. 

‘« Now I have only mentioned the kinds sure to do 
well. There are sweet-peas, but they are freaky. 
They are kind as kittens sometimes, and then again 
they are about as obliging as donkeys. You can stick 
‘em into the ground by April.” 

‘* And when do the other things go in?”’ asked Jan. 

‘*That depends. Here ’round Boston, people are apt 
to plant by the middle of May, and yet it may be 
resky if a cold rain storm comes, for it chills to death 
the seed. However, by the first of June, your seed 
must be under cover, and you can try sooner if the 
weather should be mild. I start some er in the 
house, beginning in March even.” 

‘*And what shall the name of the mission be, fel- 
lows?’ asked Thad, as the boys moved away from 
Nahum’s house. 

The Aunt Patience Flower Mission,” suggested 
Jan, ‘‘ as we all take The Christian Union, and think a 
good deal of that venerable lady.” 

‘‘Hats up!” shouted Tris, uncovering his head. 
‘*Three cheers for the Aunt Patience Flower Mis- 
sion !”’ 

Everything at last was planted, and at last every- 
thing wasup. The day when a boy-gardener sees his 
‘‘things ’’ coming up is a day for the ringing of bells 
and the firing of cannon! Mignonette, nasturtiums, 
sweet alyssum, and others of the big floral family put 
their heads at last out of their brown bedclothes and 
took a peep at field and sky. Having peeped, they 
liked the looks of things so well that they concluded to 
stay, and then they lifted themselves higher and higher 
out of their bed. 

‘*Things are growing splendidly!” observed Tris. 
He thought so until a eat belonging to neighbor Tim- 


‘* Let’s have a flower mis- 
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kins took it into his head to roll in one of Tris’s mi- 
gnonette beds. He saw her at her antics one night, and 
exclaimed : 

‘*Go away there! Shoo!” 

As if Timkins’s cat, the worst-looking old black cat 
that ever yelled, would retreat for that! There she 
was in Tris’s mignonette, and as he looked out of the 
back window he could plainly see her in the moon- 


light. 

xf The villain!’ observed Tris. ‘‘ She is worse than 
Timkins’s cow; for she comes at all hours. She will 
spoil my mignonette bed. Ah hooh-h-h!” he shrieked. 
At this cry from the Sanscrit, Chinese, or Ojibway, the 
cat looked up. She had the most yellow, the most 
wicked eyes ever stuck into a tabby’s head. Tris 
thought she winked scornfully at him. Whether she 
did or not I could not say. 

‘‘T will fx her,” he declared, seeing her steal into 
another mignonette bed close by the fence. Thrusting 
his feet into his slippers and pulling his jacket over his 
night-gown, he made his way down into the kitchen, 
and there filled a big pail with water. Another minute, 
and he was softly mounting the garden fence, intend- 
ing to creep to a point just above the cat and then 
make her a present of a shower-bath. The fence was 
rickety, and the moon knew no better than to run its 

head into a white cloud, thinking probably that it was 
a night-cap and that bed-time had come. ‘Tris’s step 
was uncertain. The pail was heavy. The fence shook, 
cracked, cracked, gave way, and down came a quantity 
of various things—Tris, jacket, night-gown, slippers, 
pail of water, and—oh, misery! he struck something 
soft, and directly beneath him were such a fierce spit- 
ting, and squalling and yelling! ‘The next moment be 
saw something black going over the fence which he 
knew to be the cat ; while the moon, putting out its 
head again, mockingly shone down upon Tris sprawl- 
ingin the midst of afreshet! Oh, the memories of 
that night! Tris never believed that he hurt the cat 
very much when he tumbled upon her, for he saw her 
next day moving at a very lively rate through the gar- 
den. But he knew that he was damaged, for he felt it 
that night of the accident when he limped up stairs to 
bed, a wetter if not a wiser boy. 

‘* What shall I do, Nahum?” he asked that individual, 
the next day in despair. 

‘‘ Well,” said Nahum, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘‘ ducking won’t do, especially if you are the one to get 
the bath. My mignonette bed was troubled, and I 

*think cats like the arb, jest as they take a fancy to cat- 
nip; but I stuck my bed all over with sharp little 
sticks. No more cats then! No rolling in the fragrant 
arb! The mignonette, as it grows up, overgrows the 
sticks and hides them. Thatis what I call heading the 
trouble off, and it’s a good way to practice all through 


life.” 
Tris tried Nahum’s way, and found that ‘ heading 


otf”? was an excellent style of treatment for cats and 
many other troubles in life. 

The gardens steadily prospered. Everything ‘“‘ grew 
right straight along,” as Nahum said. There were not 
only leaves, but buds, and not only buds, but blossoms; 
and the Aunt Patience Flower Mission was ready for 
active service. 

How much good those gardens did! In the boys’ 
own homes the influence was felt most favorably. 

‘*T¢ does so chirk up round the house,” said Jan’s 
mother. ‘Catch me going without flowers again !’’ 

‘‘And I think Ann Melissa,” said the doctor, ‘‘ has 
just been saved by her brother Jan’s garden.” 

‘¢ Ann Melissa” had been very sick, and when recov- 
ering, the garden tempted her to sit out in the entry, 
propped up in the green and white cushioned rocking- 
chair, and she would look out on Jan’s flowers. There 
she breathed the sweet, pure air, and was bathed in 
the healing sunshine. And then the sick rooms to 
which the flowers came! Sick little babies, decrepit 
old women, rheumatic patients, consumptives, poor 
-paralytics—all smiled to see the beautiful blossonts. 
Thoughts of the goodness of God, sweet and comfort- 
ing as the flowers, came with them. : 

They kept an account of the flowers they distrib- 
uted, and Tris gave away sixty bouquets, Jan fifty-five, 
and Thad fifty. 

Said Tris, ‘“‘I believe I gave flowers to Aunt Pa- 
tience herself.” 

‘* Whom did she look like?” inquired Jan. 

‘*Oh, she was an old lady with a big green bonnet 
on. I found her at the railway station, waiting beside 
two trunks, three traveling bags and four brown paper 
parcels, and I gave her a few flowers tu cheer her up. 
I knew she had a battle before her if she wanted the 
baggagemen to handle her goods properly.” 

‘* Nonsense.” exclaimed Jan. ‘* Aunt Patience don’t 
look that way. I found a strange lady at the station, 


and thought she might be Aunt Patience, and she was 
middle-aged and wore blue specs.” 

‘‘ Another woman, another woman,” insisted Tris. 
It was Thad’s opinion that Aunt Patience was a young 
Jady ‘‘ just out of Vassar.” 


While many were made happy by the flowers, no one 
was better pleased than the boys themselves. Indeed, 
in every direction you could find some one that the 
flower mission cheered. It affected and made better 
many lives. One individual, though, remained un- 
changed—Timkins’s cat. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


‘-R. RAND thought. I suspect, when he wrote the 
account of the Flower Mission, that he had 
contrived a very sure way of finding out just who I 
am. He thought if I were a young lady just from Vas- 
sar I should be very indignant at being described as an 
old lady with a big green bonnet, or with blue specs; 
and on the other hand, if I were a dignified old lady I 
should not wish to be thought so young and frivolous 
as a Vassar girl might be. But he is mistakev. I am 
quite willing you should imagine me as possessing all 
the wisdom and experience as the wisest and loveliest 
of old ladies, and as enthusiastic and happy as the 
cheeriest young lady you know. 

If you conclude to organize an ‘‘ Aunt Patience 
Flower Mission,” be sure to appoint a secretary to 
seud me the reports of your success. If you live near 
enough to New York to get your flowers here while 
they are fresh, I will see that they are distributed 
where they will carry good cheer. But if you live too 
far away from me for that, you can surely find some 
work to do with them within your reach. Poverty, 
sickness and wickedness are so universal in this world 
that almshouses, hospitals and jails are very common. 


NEWARK, N. J., March 9, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

When I read Tne Coristian Union I saw that some of your 
nieces are asking for some receipts for making candy. If 
they would like to have it, I will give them one for making 
butter-scotch candy, which is very nice: 

One pound of white sugar; three ounces of butter; two 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar; one teaspoonful of lemon extract, 
or any other flavoring ; one-nbailf pint of water, or enough to 
dissoive the sugar. Boil until it bardens when dropped in 
cold water; then pour into buttered pans to harden. 

Yours truly, GEORGIA H, 

Thank you. We will try the butter-scotch; and I 
hope some of the cousins will tell you of some nice 
candy in return. 

ROCKFORD, Ill., March 8, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: ; 

This is the first time tbat I have written you. My mother 
has taken The Christian Union for a great years. I 
bave got three brothers: one is a twin brother. He and I 
are eleven years oid. Iam iame. I bave been so for the last 
year. It was brought on by skating too hard. I hope your 
otber nephews will be more careful. My brothers are very 
kind to me, and draw me onthe sled. They all goto schvol. 
I went before I got lame, but now I have to stay at home. It 
is very hard to see them all go off to school, and me left at 
home. I have got a very nice white pony, which I ride in 
the summer, and a canary bird named Freddie, and a Malta 
kitten, anda pethen. One of my presents on Christmas was 
a little silver watch. Good-by. 

Your nephew, 

It is a great trial to be kept from active exercise, but 
it need not make you unhappy. If your patience stands 
the trial the lameness will really be no misfortune to 
you. And, besides all tbe blessing that may come to 
the real boy in you, it seems to me that you have a 
great deal to be thankful for. I know a boy about 
eleven years old who would think a white pony and a 
silver watch should make any one perfectly happy. If 
you are ever tempted to complain, think of the num- 
bers of poor lame children who are taken to the doc- 
tors here in New York who have all the pain and dep- 
rivation you have and none of the brightness that 
comes into your life. 


SHELLEY B. 


TROY GROVE, January 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thaok. you very much for the pretty New Year’s card 
which you sent me. I was ten years old the 23d of December. 
It is nearly a year since I wrote to yeu before. 

I should like to knowif your real nameis Patience. I 
like to go to school. I study reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, spelling and writing. lam afraid my letter is getting 
too long, so I will close, wishing you a happy New Year. 

From your niece, JEANIE (, 


Your letter is very good for such a little girl—not a 
word spelled wrong. 


TROY GROVE, January 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It is almost a year since I wrote to you first, and I like the 
Writing Desk better than ever. I am going to school yet, and 
learning faster than I did then; butit takes a great deal of 
patience and perseverance to keep me sudying: but those that 
won't study won’t learn. My favorite studies are algebra 
and history. We have to write compositions and speak pieces 
every three weeks. 

There is plenty of snow, but I have not had a sleigh- 
ride yet. Santa Claus brought me ‘“* Remarkable Events in 
the World’s History.” I bave not read it yet, but it looks to 
be avery pice book. My brother wants to be one of your 
nephews. Many thanks for the lovely card yousentme. I 
hope you will bave a happy New Year. Good-by. From 

Eviza C. 


I wish I could have given you a slieigh-ride. You 
are right that patience and perseverance are necessary 
if one would succeed in study. Give my love to your 


brother, and ask him to write te me and tell me his 
name. 


FORESTVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little boy seven years old. For pets I have two cata. 
Their names are Dick and Martha. Papa gave me a calif last 
summer. My Aunt Mary takes The Christian Union, and I 
would like to be one of your nephews and would Ike to find 
this in your paper. WALTER E. D. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma says I do not write well enough tosend youa 
letter, but I want to be one of your nieces, and Cousin Jennie 
thinks you can read it, because she says I know how to spell 
so well. 

Two years ago I printed a letter to my papa in Colorade. 
and he sentme a lovely answer. Last summer he went to 
heaven, aod I am so giad to bave his letter to read. 

I am eight years old. Mamma does not take The Christian 
Union, but my aunt does, and my cousin sends us the papers. 

If you print this my mamma will know you can read my 
writing. Frow your loving niece, Luv E. C. 


Yes, I can read your writing, and I will keep the let- 
ter to see how much better you will write the next. 


With a dear papa in heaven waiting for you, and adear 


mamma to keep happy and cheerful, what a good and 
busy little girl you must be. I shall expect soon to 
hear from you again, and even Cousin Jennie may be 
surprised that you do so well. 


SPRING LAKE, Jan. J5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I received your card yesterday. Yes, ma’am,I want some- 
thing to read, always. I beg your pardon for not replying 
to your card of last July, but I was sick when it came, and 
before I got well father was taken sick, and is not well yet. 
I thank you very much for those mas azisaes you were so kind 
astosend. You wanted to know more about me. I am just 
a lonesome farmer’s boy of fourteen. I have no brothers or 
sisters. 1 donot gotoscbool. not bear well. Mother 
teaches me at home. She taught school eleven years once, 


eo she knows about boys. We have a small farm, but it is 


new. It wasall woods when we came here. We ate our first 
meal off of books piled up: we madea pantry of the box 
they were packed in; it was large enough. Woen we are well 
it is not so very bad, but [ do not know what to think about 
any papers for next year, and it will be lonesome without 
them. I cannot quite fill Clara’s list,as some of the 1870 
numbers are missing. But thisis too long. Please write to 
me. Yours affectioaately, JOHN C. 
You will think me as tardy in answering you as you 
were me, but my letters came like a freshet the first 
of the year, and it takes me a long time to answer all. 
I have sent a small parcel of papers, and am sorry they 
did not go earlier. Just such a life as you are living 
now makes the wisest and best of men if all the hard- 
ships are bravely borne. WhenI used to write com- 
positions I had for a subject once, ‘‘ Hard knocks 
make the man.” It means more to me now thanit did 
then. Keep up good courage and be studious. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 
My first is an adjective descriptive, 
A simple little word. 
My second is a noun—a name 
In summer often heard. 


My whole tbe hero of a tale 
In Romance land is found, 
And yet | saw it yesterday 
Within the garden bound. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
DOUBLE A€ROSTIC. 

Cross words: 1. A surgical instrument. 2. An animal. 3. 
Ap ancient tyraut. 4. A city of Scotland. 5. A falsehood. 
6. Earnest. 7. The evil deity in Scandinavian mythology. 8. 
A heavy burden. 9. A breach. 10. A large animal. 

The primals and finals name two noted American poets. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole, vomposed of 13 letters, is the name of a re- 
puted prophetess. 

The 2, 4is an expression of surprise or pain. 

The 6, 5, 7, ll is tbat whicn is left. 

The 8, 12, 10 is a bitter plant. 

The 1,9, 13, 3 is an aromatic plant. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. A body of water. 2. A girl’s name. 3. A cape. 4. Over 
or completed. 5. Water plants. 0. J. G. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. A male name. 3. Slanting. 4. A vision. 5. 


To give strength to. 6. To consist. 7, A letter. 
LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


UNCLE WILL. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Will you be so kind as to ask your nephews and nieces, in 
The Christian Union, to give you the correct anagram of “A 
just master?’’ When received please publish in your excel- 
lent department, And oblige 

VIOLET (An Old Subscriber). 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 9. 
Easy Enigma.—Samuel. 


Double Acrostic Word Square. 

A ppraisa L AGILE 
R ome O a 
D e WwW ALLOT 
E pidote E tee 
N umber R 

Inverted Pyramids. 

EAR oe R A W 

A 


Apsewers received trom Eva Nims, T. 8. J, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vex. XXIII. } No. 13. 


Farm and Garden. 


MANURE. 

Put back into the ground as much as 
you take out of it, is a good maxim. No 
more important problem prerents itself 
to the farmer than liow todo this. There 
are many ways; ail are being tried, and 
many of them are govd ways; but the 
best in every respect is as yet unknown, 
and for many reasous. I[t is impossible 
toarrive atan accurate value of manure 
because of circumstances: crops, as to 
kind, their value and the skill of the 
farmer; the condition of the land and 
its character; the material out of whicb 
the manure is made, as to theanimalsand 
their feed; the preservation of its fer- 
tilizimg constituents until apphed in 
the fields; the pruper dispositiou of the 
mauure when obtained, and the differ- 
ences in Climate and of seasous. Ali there 
things are to be considered in estimating 
Vaiues 10 manures, and even then conclu- 
sions differ. But whileali these points are 
beivg practically setiled, there is much 
that can bedone with just such material 
as lies about us, which is often neglected 
or wasted. it is a good principle to turn 
into manure every avuilable substance 
about the farm. Naturally, in duing 
this, many errurs are committed, many 
foolish theories applied, aud that fre- 
quently in defiance of available knowl- 
edge. Ina certain sense scieuce is tue rad- 
ical element in farming, aud is pecessari- 
ly a disturber. Buta farmer who prefers 
spendipvg his hard-earned money in all 
the patent composts or compounds, to 
nonest, faithiul application of knowl- 
edge just s0 iust as he cao obtuin it, is 
lackiug ip the other essential or the con- 
servative clement, experie.ce. For it 
experience does Lot prove our science 
correct, then there is loss in every direc- 
tion. It is not that science is to blame, 
but that we have not as yet solved her 
secrets. When experience has proven 
apy one pursuit as desirable it has 
sulved one of those mysteries; it is 
scientific. It is useless to blame the 
axe if we strike its head azainst the 
tree and the tree does not fall. If per- 
chance we strike the blade of tbe axe 
upon it and the tree soon falls, we find 
that theory. aud practice harmonize 
through experieuce. Itis everso; aud 
it is much beiter, wiser to heed science, 
read ter, apply her, and read how 
others do the same, than to deride her. 
No sabe mau will give up his experience 
tor her—he wouid only then be giving 
up the result of science if he did. But 
oiven mere theories are called sciences, 
and then if they prove impracticable, 
the experience side sends up a shout. 
Nothing ts truly science that experience 
does not approve; there is no danger of 
conflict. 

If a farmer finds tbat manure pro- 
duces better results when drawn outand 
spread as often as possible (but consider- 
ing cost, always) than when heaped, it 
is simply because he concludes that 
the much dreaded evaporation is af- 
ter all as nothing compared with the 
leaching, especially under the drippings 
of barn roofs. His common sense 
will prevent the spreading of manure 
upon hard hillsides or in very rainy sea- 
sons. The va.uabie constituenis of barn- 
yard manure are phosphoric acid, potash 
avd nitrogen. The last only,in the form 
of ammonia, can take the gaseous form 
and escape into the air. In fresh ma- 
nure a large proportion of the valuable 
coustituents are not solub’e, but they 
become so as fermentation takes place, 
and are thus liable to loss from leaching. 
When ammonia is formed in the process 
of slow fermentation, the organic acids 
fix it in tbe form of soluble saits that 
also may be wasted in the same way. 
Turning hogs in to work up the manure 
is therefore a bad practice, although 
some believe in turning them into 
the barn-yard and letting them add 
to as wellas work up the manure, or as 
it were compost it. But expericnce finds 
that disease is entailed in this way; and 
it is even surmised that the Western 
hog cholera is caused by the hogs dispos- 
ing of material that is only half utilized 


of manure, except by making its constit- 
uents more soluble, and merely changes 
its form, and is required not in ordinary 
farm practice, but rather for plant. 
growth. Besides, there is danger of 
losing valuable constituents iu the pro- 
cess, however carefully it may be car- 
ried on. 

A farmer's experieuce is that liquid 
manure thoughtles-ly allowed to escape 
into his garden bas wonderfully ene 
ricbed it. Another points to the rich 
grass adjoining bis milik-yard and at- 
tributes it tothe natural flow of fluids. 
All liquid macure should be utilized, 
and this can best be done in the bed- 
ding. For this, sawdust is the most 
serviceable. It is drier, cleaner, saves 
work on the cattle, works up better as 
marnure,is an excellent absorbent, and, 
all things considered, is most desirable. 
Many object to manure accumulating in 
stallsand stables. But experienceagain 
proves that sheltered manure (some shed 
it all over) gives the best results. It 
is thought that manure injures hoofs, 
eyes, and produces scratches, etc. Prob- 
ably uncleanliness will produce many 
other difficulties. Yet alternate layers 
of bedding and mauure, when compact- 
ed by the animals and thus prevented 
from fermeutation—for it is only when 
this is rapid that tbere is Joss—do not 
prove ivjurious, and will produce the 
very best mauureif properly done. Saw- 
dust may not be the cheapest thing in 
some localities; neverthele:s the princi 
ple to be observed is that manure, 
whether inside or out, should be kept 
solid, compact, bever in bigh heaps, but 
in level layers, so that the volatile form 
of ammonia, which is changed to a sol- 
uble salt by action of vegetable acids, 
may pot escape. 

Equally important with the preserva- 
tion of manure is the proper feeding of 
animals for producing it. What are 
generally known as concentrated foods, 
as the cereal grains, beans, peas, oil- 
cake, clover, etc., make the best manure; 
while straw and the grasses, like timo- 
thy, are of inferior vaiue. Jt follows, 
then, that those animals which are more 
highly fed, with rich food, will produce 
the best manure. These few sugges- 
tions show, then, how essential to suc- 
cessful faiming is the skill displayed in 
the management of manures, including 
their production, preservation, and ap- 
plication. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


The scare has considerably abated 
since Secretary Blaine protested against 
the severe restrictions upon pork im- 
portation bythe English Government. 
The author of the exaggerated state- 
ments about the disease has not been dis- 
covered; but the British Minister at 
Washington, though intima‘ing that 
his Government’s Consul at Phila- 
delphia was imposed upon, has sent 
reassuring messages to England, agree- 
ing wito our own Agricultural De- 
partment, that the reports are for- 
geries. The principal chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country bear out 
this statement, and the final conclu<ion 
is that the rumor wasa part of stock 
speculation. 

Nevertheless hog cholera does exist, 
causing great loss; and while the possi- 
bility of conveying death to human 
beings is but little more than a mere 
bypotbesis, and the actual character of 
and cure for the disease in the animal is 
not known, yet we are assured by our 
Government that the difficulty is on the 
decrease. Some few years ago our Gov 
ernment commenced thoroughly to in- 
vestigate the matter through m st com. 
petent authorities, and has been follow- 
ing it up most assiduously since. In his 
annual reportfor the year 1879, but re- 
cently published, Commissioner Le Duc 
says the *‘ good results of the investiga- 
tion have been feit in a marked degree, 
as the correspondents of the department 
report a great diminution of the dis- 
ease during the past summer; but in 
no respect has the fatal and destructive 
character of the disease chauged. It is 
confidently hoped thatthe experiments 
now being couducted will re:ult either 


among tnem.” 


pears to ask only half a chance.’’ 


tofore known to this or any other elass | 


of domesticated animals in this or any 
other country.” .. . “Careful re 
turns from the correspondents ef the 
department show these losses to be at 
present $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 
It is, therefore, not unusual te reeesive 
intelligence from someof the large hog- 
growing localities in the West that the 
losses in single counties will reach tie 
large sum of from $50,000 to $80,000, and, 
in some instances, as high as $150,000, in 
one season through the devastation of 
this disease. Neither is ita rare occur- 
rence to be informed of the loss of an 
eutire herd of thrifty and apparently 
healthy hogs within thirty days after 
the malady has made its appearance 
Mr. Le Duc says: ‘“* The 
returns of the statistical division of my 
department in 1879 show the production 
of 52,000,000 hogs in the previous year. 
This Lumber 1s greatly in excess of any 
other meat-producirg animal reared in 
this country, and shows the great neces- 
sity of discovering measures looking to 
their protection. Millions of dollars are 
involved in the trade, but it is not alone 
the heavy loss sustained annually by the 
farmers that should claim attention in 
a consideration of the subject. The fact 
of the existence of a terribly destruc- 
tive disease has already reached many 
European markets, and our salt and 
smoked meats have been prohibited 

While it bas not been shown that the 


‘disease known as hog cholera or swine 


plague can be communicated to man, at 
least in a fatal type, yet no diseased 
animal is fit for food ; and it is a no- 
torious fact that many entire herds of 
swine are slaughtered as soon as the 


disease is discovered to bave made its 
appearance among them, and tbeir 
meat placed upon the market for sale 
and consumption.” 


NOTES. 

The Bidwell Strawberry is higbly recom- 
mended by Mr. E. P. Roe in the last **Rural 
New Yorker.’’ He has fonnd it very hardy 
and vigorous, after severe testing, upon the 
driest as well as heaviest soils, and ** it ap- 
He be- 
lieves it isdestined to thrive north, south, 
east and west, and to prowe more valuable 
than the Sharpless, and yet not interfere in 
the market, since it ripens earlier. There is 
no tendency to burn in its foliage, and it 
bears enormous crceps of large, bright red 
berries. He believes, with Mr. Berckmans, 
of Georgia, thata “final” opinion cannot 
be given till after some years of experience: 
but he proves bis faith iu Bidwell’s by plant- 
ing it more largely than any others, and re- 
marks that all standards were once novel- 
ties. 

More About Wood Furnaces.—H. Hol- 
comb, of Painesville, Obio, sends us word 
that he manufactures a furnace especially 
adapted for wood fuel, including chunks 
and knots, and automatically controlling 
its own draft. This isin answer to an in- 


uiry published in The Christian Uvion, 
arch 9th, page 244 The inquirer had 
better send to him for further particulars. 


Of Small Fruits in Kansas, a correspon- 
dent of the ** Rural New Yorker writes 
substantially that winter grapes are all 
right: blackberries bad!y damaged, ‘also 
strawberries, except where well mulched. 
Of raspberries, the Cutbhberts have gone 


through without any protection, and the 
mammoth Chesters are pronourced as de- 
cidedjy the berry for that climate. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
pe mailed tree to all applicants. It contains all the 


leading and popuiar sorts ot 
Vegetable,’ Field, 
AND 
Flower Seeds. 
Besides all the most desirable novelties of last sea- 
son,and nearly everything else in my line of business 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ELLWANGER& BARR 


Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMUTBD), 
FLUSHING, N.Y. (Near N.Y. City). 


Send three 3-cent stamps for large new 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


fanteeing cafe in 


, our choice of sar 


SETS: 
O Verbenas, 


late,free to all. 
SMALL FRUITS 


RUITS 
75 Strawberries Ris 
Pear &1; 8 Peach, 
13; 100 Hardy Catalpa, 
ls etc. Oatalogue (with [1 col’d strawberries) free. 

27th Year. 18 Greenhouses. 400 Acres. 
C, 


ORRS. HARRISON & CO., Painesville 


HENDERSON’S 


¢ COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed i to all who apply by 


Letler. 


(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


¢ 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


AMERICAN PEA 


Cxtra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Mo- 
no Bushing, Exquisito 
Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea crow 
a ditor of American Acricu!turist says 
d good; quality not to be surpass: 


“CAUTION. —As there is another Pea in the merket called 


** American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Liiss Amei- 
“— Wonder. Observe our fac-simiie on every packuce. 


qn $1.25; b 
Our Novelty Sheet, 


RICES. ag package, 20 cents; piut, 65 cents, 


paid. 
ving full particulars, maiied free. 


& GARD 


AND 


FSTABLISHED 1245. 


ti 


educted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 54 Barclay Street, » 


** Very carly, ve 


of Pansies, and a deserip- 
Fiowrer and VEGETABLE 
information upon their 
fled to all oe A enclosing 10 ceyts, which can be 


ew York. 


lod, delivoros safely by mai, 


antssent. Our new Hend-Book, 
plant,with 


Iti 
ore sending for our new 
revere should have our 


of ch “~ Tame should have it. Every one 
i Chester, Pa 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 


For enclosing Pou) Yards, Rabbit Hutches. and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and Sroguae floral vi 

Send for prices. Orders or letters of inquiry will 


All strong Plants, 
years. assorte 
ars. Guarantee 


by the cattle. : in the discovery of a remedy or in the ROCHESTER, N. Y. By 
| £ Yet hogs produce exceilent enrich-| establishment of such measures of a| Offer the largest and most complete Stock of BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
H ment if fed for it and this idea is kept| sanitary and preventive chagacter as| Bad tm the Fruits, | Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses. Stee! 
in view. As to this or any composting | will confine the disease to very lim- Plate, 1 c No. 3, rhamen- Fencing. and 
or fermented mauures, ii involves labor | ited localities. The disease has proved|N Wholesale, ~~ of wate in Patent Steel Barb Fence 
i’ and expense, adds nothing to the value! more destructive than any malady bere-' for Brot. ork Wee ‘ 
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Ins nsurance and Sinancial, 


THE WEEK. 

The result of Governmental action or 
non-action, as it happens, in both its 
political and financial spheres, has for 
the present a more emphatic and direct 
influence on the speculative tendencies 

of the general markets for money and 
- securities than it ordinarily would have 
or ought to have. It is always easy, by 

any unexpected or extraordinary course 
of legislative action, to arouse apprehen- 
sion and unsettle the more sensitive rela- 
tions of business. Credit is rudely shaken 
by a sudden or erratic departure from an 
accepted order of public policy by the 
- Government, especially if such a change 
is aimed at financial affairs ; it affects all 
branches of trade eventually, but nothing 
so violently as the exchanges; they must 
needs take the brunt of it, and that first. 

It acts in the money centers like fever in 
the veins. The attack on the national 

banking system by the last Congress, in 
the attempt to legislate against it under 
cover of the Funding bill, has entailed a 
feeling of distrust and a fear that,gif an 
extra session of Congress is call. d, other 
and unforeseen attempts at disturbing 
legislation will be urged, which would 
tend to depress and unsettle all values 
pending their discussion. Therefore, un- 
til the question regarding a_ session 
is settled, all financia! interests are in 
suspense. The feeling is so strong 
against any extra session at this time, 
that the general desire is finding expres- 
sion from all the leading cities to the 
authorities at Washington that we may 
if possible be spared this infliction. The 
argument is that it is doubtful whether 
a satisfactory funding bill, without the 
objectionable features contained in the 
last one, could pass Congress, and that 
a failure to accomplish the object for 
which, if at all, Congress would be con- 
vened, would prove a positive disaster ; 
whereas, if no session is called, the Gov- 
ernment will make it a special point to 
redeem all*of the bonds it possibly can 
from the surplus income of the Treasury, 
and by this means keep afloat a large 
amount of gold and currency which 
would otherwise be locked up in its 
vaults, thus keeping money very easy and 
creating a demand for good corporate 
securities for investment, to fill the void 
which such redemption of bonds would 
produce, while by the vers act of redeem- 
ing so much of the public debt, without 
any reissue of bonds, the credit of the 
Government would be enhanced to such 
a degree as to prepare the way for the 
acceptance of a three per cent. bond 
whenever refunding may be provided 
for. It is to be hoped that a final settle- 
ment of this question of an extra session 
will be speedily made, and if practicable 
made in the negative, that the spring 
season may be freed from undue political 
disquietude, and ail interests of the coun- 
try be left to work out the full measure 
of prosperity which the conditions and 
prospects clearly indicate. The heavy ex- 
port movement during the past quarter, 
of which we have spoken in previous 
issues, is having its legitimate fruit in 
the increasing imports of gold, of which 
it is estimated that tive or six million 
dollars are now under way from the other 
side, in addition to the provisions which 
are making for further remittances. We 
can hardly see how the money market 
can fail to be well supplied over the 
active periods of April lst and May Ist, 
with such reinforcements, and with the 
probability that the Government will pay 
out largely through the coming month. 

The question of bi-metalism is soon to 
enter on its second stage of develop- 
ment by the practical consideration of its 
various features in the International Con- 
vention to be held at Paris. The reluct- 
ance of England and Germany to pledge 
themselves to an indorsement or accept- 
ance of the outcome of the Convention, 
seems, under the circumstances, to be 
apparent rather than actual, for reasons 


which we shall more fully discuss here- 
after. 

The Wall Street markets are still un- 
settled, alternately weak and strong, but 
feverish, with a disposition on the part 
of some of the large holders to liquidate. 
Yet it cannot be said that there is a pos- 
itive tendency to a lower range of prices. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, March 26. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


GO, 102% 
4B, © 11375 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala. 2to 5.... Y. 6a. g. 1., '9.......1D 
Ala..cl. A, 8M.......+: N.C. 68, 0. "86-98 33 
Ark,7s, L. iss. 13 ©. 33 
Ark. 78. 1 fdg. "66-1900. 1242 
Ark.7s,L.R.P.B.4N.O. C. tdg. act, 6%-98... 124, 
Ark. 7s O. & R. 844/N. C. n., J. 93-8... 20% 
Conn, 68, 83-4.........- 04 INL C. n.. 
Ge; 09 IN. C. sp.t cl. 1, 6 
Ga 78, n., 6IN..C. op. ZB... 
Ga. 78, (N.C. sp. t., el. 3. 649 
58 | Ohio 6s, °86....... 
L@. 78. SM. 56 115 
Mich. 6s, '83.... .102 |S. C. 63,a.M. 23, 69,nfd. 4%, 
Mich.7s, ’90.... 120 |Tenn. n., 92-8-1900.. 64', 
Mo. 6s, due or ’83...104 |Tenn. 5s n. 6t 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... WS . 1 Va. 32 
Mo. 6s, due ’87 100 | Va. 32 
Mo. 6s, due ... .... 110 |Va. 6s, cmn...... 
Mo. 68,due’89 or 90... .110 79 
Mo..H. & St. J., due ’87.10844' Va. 6s, cn., 24 8........ 34 
N. Y. 6s, g. c., °87.......109 | Dis. Col. 3.658, 24 ..... 1025; 
M. ¥. Ge. 1., 89......106. | Dis. Cok 1025, 
Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 48244 @4183 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


sroCK DEPARTMENT, 


We do a general commission business in al) 
Stocks and Bonds deali in atthe New York 
Stock Exchange, and in other sound and mar- 
ketable securities. 

As wedo not undertake speculative busi- 
ness on margin, our facilities are more espe- | 
cially devoted to buying and selling for is- 
vestors and cash customers. Weare thus en- 
abled to give particular attention to this class 
of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Sock 
Exchange, and the execution of all orders re- 
ceives our persona! attention. 

We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions and investors 
out of the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy 
or sell Government Bonds, State and Railroad 
Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks and other 

‘securicies. 


We have published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BoNnDs, revised to January 1, 1881, containing 
much valuable information, which is free to 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 ee Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no 
connection with the concern—W ESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company—whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organ- 
ized, retaining its president in our em- 
ploy, who manipulated our business to 
‘the advantage of the concern. Send for 
forms and full information, and ‘* What 
Our Patrons Say,” a 32-page pamphlet, 
free. 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N.Y 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHS TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE. etc. 


(OLLins, HouDEN & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — Rew YORK: 


Buy aud OV ERNMENT NDS, 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODURE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 

No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 
offers a very complete and unique stock of BRONZBS, 


CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS, etc.; also choicest specimens 
of DEC ORATIVE PORC ELAIN of the yoreester 
Royal,”’ ** Minton,” ** Crown Derby,” and best 


French tabrieants. allor hisown latest importations, 
and at MODERATE PRICES. 


Visitors invited to inspect the stock. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices 

FineWhite French China dinner Sets, 149 ag 4 

Fine White French China Tea Sets. 44 pieces.... 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets.44 pieces 5 Ps 

Richlv Decorated Fr’ China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 12 00 

Chamber Sets, 1! pieces, $4.00; whi 

White English Porcelain Dinner Se - 100 pieces 14 00 

Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per do 3 00 

ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 

en application. Estimates turnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free 
of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


“ee 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
dts affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
1880, to 3ist December, 


$4,232,675 04 
1,495,947 23 
$5,728,622 27 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1880 


Total Marines Premiums............ 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 31st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid ns the 
same period... .. $2,071,238 98 
Returns of 
miums and 
Expenses... . $873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 
City, Bank and 


983,558 00 
1,187,900 00 


“Estate and due the 


Company, estimated at........... 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Rasch 1,628,921 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date ail interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be a at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceil 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. HH, CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, Horace Gray, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER v. BLaKE, 

Rost. B. MINTURN 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
CHARLES 


JAMES Low, 


ORDON URNHAM, EDWIN ORGAN, 
A. A, RAVEN, RoBERT L. STUART. 
Wm. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE Forest, 


SAMUEL WILLETsS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foga, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FieLp, 
JostaH O. Low 
WILLIAM E. Doves, 


RoyaL PHELPs, Peter V. Kina, 
THomas F. YounGs, os. B. CoppINeTon, 
U. A. HAND, HoraAcE K. THURBER, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, JouN L, RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t 
A. Ae RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres't 


Liverpool & 


London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 
Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Asse Jan 
1881, 


91, 557,486 83 


All policies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Funa Law. 


PETER NOTMAN. President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secreta 


ORGANS 


$30 to $1 000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
PIANOS, $125up. Papér tree. Mareen 
DANIEL F. BEATTY .Washington, N.J. 


H OFFICE 
No. 661 Fifth !Ave., Hotel Osbor ne. 


BY MAIL. knots for 25c. 
Send silver. F. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. Box U 


GOLD STRINGS. 


SCHOMACKER 
Patent Electro Gold String Pianos 


THESE ROYAL INSTRUMENTS 
are unrivaled for superior tone and dura- 
bility. 

THE SCHOMACKER INSTRUMENTS combine ev- 
ery improvement known to the modern piano, and 
with tbe use oft our PATENT ELECTRO GOLD 
STRINGS they have norival; the Electro Gold Strings 
produce a decidedly more enduring, refined and mu- 
sical quality of tone. The plating being of pure gold, 
and done by COLD PROCESS, will last forever, and 
are an absolute security against rust. AU other mak. 
ers have to use what are known as white metal 
strings, the plating being done by HOT procese,which 
does affect the temper of the wire; the common metal 
used for the purpose must necessarily impair the 
tone quality of the string, and is not a security 
against rust or snapping of wires. It is impossible 
to overestimate the advantages derived from the 

Electro Gold Strings. 

Our prices are moderate and terms roasonable 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list mailed free on 
application. 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG.CO. 
1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
493 Washington St... Boston, Mass. 


TH EK 


CHISKERIN 


TQ in all great contests, and for 
THE vic THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 18651; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the srand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respecttully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Filth Ave, N.Y: | 111 Tremont-st, Boston. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


dO: Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
) Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B= 
merican and For eign, 
For every of instruction, low or 
pene provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stam 
skilled Teachers should have *‘Ap Form. 
J. W. SCHE RN 


30 East l4th St. near PL 


INCKNEY of GENCY. for  ~CHOOLs 


1. Supplies Schools Families Teachers. 
2, Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and rents Schoo! Properties. 
4. Furnishes pea and gives Information o 


Good 
Publishes U. 5. Scheel and College Direc- 
COTESWORTA PINCKNEY, 


T. 
Domestic Builling, cor, Broadway and Feurteenth 
Street, New York. 


BBOT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
poe Summer Term opens on Thursday, April 
For admission or intormation apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 


TEACHERS Wanted, $85 148150 


Address articulars 


; 
> 
Loans secured Stocks, and other- 
_ 
= 
¥ 
F 
| 
} 
| UHARLES VENNIS, a 
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| W. H. H. Moors, ‘ 
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ay nacotton have AA WWall Papers,| WANTED. 
By Texas and cotton have become almost p 3 | —— 
. she has risen to 1,000,000 bales in 1880, s ow 
which latter accounting grants her T AND SHA 
farming class an income of over $50,- best chance ever offered to Its |AD OW 
000,000. And while upon this particular fom Jo hn B. 
production let us see what is being done For Pathos, Humor, an ou 
with it in comparison with previous without a peer th ming book in 
years. Cotton seed used to be wholly and Now is the time. | Exclusive 
wasted. Of the 1,200,000 tons, our an- 29th St. & 7th Av. D. Wo ETHINGTON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn’ 
: nual crop of cotton fiber, the seed 
| em: weighs over 3,000,000 tons, and in this NEW YORK. rand ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
=) there is about four per cent. phosphates Colors of ts Wanted to Sell TESTIMO 
of lime and potash, and this mine of OF AGES By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
100,000 tons of soluble phosphates is now Matched. 
partment of Human Knowledge. hy the Pres 
kernel still to be used, which was for- The entire Work of Paper ond Binding. Rapidly aud Aye te Hasily Clear 
per month. Send for Description and Terms to 
vested, Interior Decoration 5. McCOURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 
oil and oil cake or meal, 375,000 tons 
of the former, 1,125,000 tons of the lat- Done Under Our ge 
ter: and .all agriculturists know its Supervision. Wanted on Salary Vere El ship 
value as food. Again, after the chem- as Ce ey complete od y worth $5, 
ical parts the hulls bave been ex- 
tracted with profit, the spent bull is CEILING y for 
then converted into fine white paper DECORATIONS besites a liberal commission, a Sate == 
stock; and as if enough had not already A Specialty. Ser 
been gotten out of aseed of cotton, aside exhibits 7 I t d to ~ 
; n e 
One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, ject on \A vents ro uce n 
| Gisrovered means of extracting the late Centegnial Exhibition in Philadelphia, was machine for printing Paper-Hangings. the of 
am dyestuff from the oil. So much for one In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which Gy alrcade Jn “ed approval of many Divines ind 
Bee crop. Texas has 10,000,000 cattle, 25,-|tnere is so great a demand, we have placed our most improved macbinery in open view of all Sunday scHgol workers, among whom are Rew J. 
ig ae 000,000 sheep, and is now the empire] visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. it. Pda nt SE AR Sree 

F wool State; and there is no telling how FR. BECK & CO. vous aieuall eis not necessary. Enclose stam 
rapidly these items may run up, as her for reply unle& you order outfit. Address at onc 
land, climate, ete., are all conducive FL Horton & Co, A New Bible Wor 
to husbandry and herding. Shecrops g | 

fention this paper when you write. 


about 33,000,000 bushels of wheat and 


about 90,000.000 of corn per annum. SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. GREATEST NOVELTY O77!!! 
As to population, she has increased ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. SGOMPASS “AND MIUHOSCOFL 
from 212 592, in 1846, when she was ad- The white is whiter than any other mater.al, and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a MAGNIFIES 500 TIM : 
handsome finish. It UNEQUALED. ALABASTINE is a valuabie discovery. and 
mitted, to nearly 2,000,000 inhabi- you to cha Card Testimoniais to offe ae pow 
tants. The acreage when compared SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City; 
with whole empires is simply enormous. AVERILL PAINT CO., No. scope. compass, it ts worth more 
56 8 il bout 34,000 4VERILL PAINT CO., No. 176 itmahes @neatand nove watchchar 
She has 274,356 square mules, about 34, AVERILL PAINT CO,, No. 132 E. River St., Cleveland, O.; Sample, by mail, nicked plated 
square miles larger than the Austrian M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, M 
dress, 
empire, and 70,000 more than France, , ; ~q TIN 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
or more than two and one-fourth times M ADDISON SQ UARE GA RDE made. Goat 
the size of Great Britain and Ireland. (FOR A LIMITED SEASON.) = ly outfit free. Address Trur & Co. Augusta,Me 


At As little Rhode [Island must ever suffer 
times in Texas.” But consider. the Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth!) 
210 times in Texas. But consider the 
in sections, and 
ee ee a ly | United with the GREAT LONBON CIRCUS, SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGERIE, and the INTERNA 
we find in the ned Dee Ne TIONAL ALLIED SHOWS. The grandest and mightiest combination in the history of amusements! Myri- 


by which this State exceeds the Ger- ads of teatures altogether new! Every noted artistin the world! Crand competitive contesta! An abun- 


ir a section almost unoc- | dance of good. healthy, moral enjoyment and valuable instruction ! 
a on oan climate and soil, space Special LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MATINEE EVERY DAY at 2—Doors open atl. GRAND EVENING 
cu 


PERFORMANCES at 8. 


to 
& Co., ‘ Phils 


> ; tsi >. sufficient to raise the entire United ADMISSION TO ALL, 50 cents; Orchestra Chairs,$1. Children under 9, half price. $66! a week 1n your own town. Terms and $5 outnt 
States crop of cotton, 5,000,000 bales; tree. Address H. & Co. .Portiand, Me. 
5 > whole wheatcro ,or about 350,000,000 a GENTS WANTED for the Best d Fastest 
le, and a few heads of cat- BROOKL YN AD VER TISEMENTS. A selling Pictorial Boeke and Bibles. Prices re 
bushels, a stain thin eeu duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 
4 tle, and yet room within thi . 
to subsist all the people who do BH} EY Hl. $5 10 $20 Samples worth $5 ree. 
41) work! Our government disposed of INVITES ATTENTION TO HIS SPRING OPENING OF NEW 


i; over 8,000,000 acres during the last fiscal = A rR P E T S, 
| year. If this is what a mere portion of 


a State can produce, and we see the! yoquettes, Veivets, Brussels, Tapestries, and Three-Plys 


et. : rate of increase, and in population as at extremely low prices. 

Bi: well, which shows about 200,000 in each | Qj7 Cloths, Linoleum, Lignum Matting, Window Shades, Rugs, etc. 

ie devade,the problem presents itself, What An inspection of our Stock and Prices solicited, : 
. i ean this one State do eventually, and 607, 609 & 6I! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


i. what of all the States when they once 
get fairly under way? The statement U R. R fri t 

1s appalling, and the problem for solu- e rl e fa rs. 

tion is not how to gain a sup ply but ts abt mover has been sold by this in 
} how to stimulate a demand. Store in any shape or torm. gr ariety, p sso 
sdf ENCLISH BREAKFAST BACON HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALAN*®ON CARTER, And MILWARD’S 
HAM S. 530 Fulten Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


“JENNINGS: “SANITARY DEPOT Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


ALFRED E. JENNINGS. PROPRIETOR fresh everv morning. { 839. { 88so. HELIX NEEDLES. 


AND A GENERAL ASSORTMEXT OF 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street, . omen 
INKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL ORLY: Waggoner Primary Drawing Cards 


examples) simple and easy, 
vie NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


mostly straight lines, and 
iar 


a thie. Combines comfort with elecance in shoes, conform- enclosed three pretty en- 
mF ttle ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear ravings as prizesto scho- 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, [878. | tnem 
Bile BAKER’S F. EDWARDS, 
Sees . School Ruler, 15 cents post- 
ee 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, paid. 
ae J. FRED WAGGONER, 
BROOKLYN, N. (I GOT A SET.) Publisher, Chicago. 
3 fei: SASS Is a combination of the Cocoa- | SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
Also makes t order aut keeps in stock 174. Hulton Street,| waggoner Drawing Cards. 
| ie invalids and persons in health. | ee Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Frogressive—I2 Jessons, 72 examples, suited to 
To the sick it yields a delicate Carefully Selected Patterns of Full set, with Euler 16 post-p em an aid. 
ae | - and tempting beverage, when FRED WAGGONE Publisher, Chicago 
| ae other nourishment is unpalatable CA R P E T Ss, E TC., 
and indigestible. As a diet for OF ALL GRADES. for fies, for Pasto 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, fon. PHILLIPS. to New 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. M. E. DOTY 
ALSO 
@hose answering an Advertisement no GENT 
and the by stating BROOKLYN FURNITURE ALL AT LOWES PRICES. TROY and $0.60 the 
saw the verUVsemeut 559 571 Felten St.. Breekiya HARDENBERCH & co Cuffs laundried 
mior. ogue 
za i 


Bs. 
4 
Most 
+ - Vontains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
4 th , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
: Aq pad mires of Old and New the Swenty- 
ristin their order; the eighteen miracles 
oft 020 pages, 475 illustrations, price ,$3.75.. 
Extra terms, Selling fast. Agent 
U S E 
“ 
> 
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METALLIC SHI 
CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, FACTORIES, Ete. 


With these Shingles. Nothing ever used for 
rooting has oroved so entirely satisfactory as 
they bave. They never wear out or break, and 
are perfectly fire proof. 

—_ for descriptive circular and new prices 
to the 

LO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
Ane 22 Slee New York. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET, 


-A Perfect Corset at Last! 

This Corset is boned 
with a new material 
called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone. 

It Cannot Break. 
It is more comfortable, 


healthful and durable. 
It is not affected by 
cold, heat or moisture. 
Itis warranted to give 
satisfaction in every 


respect. 
For sale by leading 


merchants. Price by 
mail, $1.25 
WARNER BROS., 


372 Broapwary, N. Y. 


MAME 


10 s, designed by best artist: ndscapes, 
romo, B ets, Panels, 
Birds, etc. The best collection of Cards ever sold 
for 10c. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 
25e. The largest Card House in America. Dealers aoe 
with Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 


ON THE ROAD TO RICHES. 


Being Practica! Hints to 


ir Clerks and Young Business 
- iH Men. Bound in Best and 

@ Most Elegant Style; Black 
| and Gold i 


Ornamentation. 

Price, $1.00, post-paid. Ail 
Practical—No Theory. Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting, 
comprehensive, valuaabie, 
personal. Teaches econo- 
; my, and for all classes. 
And the book as a whole is 
| one worthy to be in the 


hand of every young man. 
| Itiscrammed of good 
a sensible, and much needed 
al i advice to those who desire 


1 

: It shows young men that 

— : business is not a matter ot 

luck and fortune, but ot 

skill and brains. 


It gives many suggestions 
that those 
contemplate business careers will heed. 
There is not one chapter in the book but what is full 
of profitto any reader, and especially because THE 
AUTHOR WAS suUccEssFUL in all he undertook. He 
wrote ot what he xnew, and not what he Guessep, 
and because it came trom knowledge, and not trom 
eneral principles, itis entitled to earnest attentien. 
ld at all Bookstores. 
J. FRED WAGGONER, Publisher, Chieago. 


POMONA NURSERY ! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS, 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues eof Fruit Trees, 
Plants aud Flowers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry y 0., N. J, 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


rancn, 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Racine , & Boat 4 revortvrion IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 
For 2c. will mail section 


showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Tu. 


LYON & HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


THE LONDO 


A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. 


N GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
A ROYAL REMEDY : 


Now offered to the American Public by 


The Pall Mall Electric Ass’n, of London, 


city, attending a meeting of our clergy, | wasindaced to bu 
psis, irom which I have suffered for years. 
in electricity, and having foun-+an ir fallible cure for headache in 


cared. I shal! lose no opportunity to recommend it, and take this 


blessing to me. 


after a reasunsbic time. Inclose 10 cts. for registration. Remitta 


Fi 
digestion and dyspepsia, caused by hurried eating while traveling, has made 
me asufferer for years. 
would advise others to try it. 
Galveston, Tex. 


From the Rew. C. Q. Huntington :—Aeror Hovar, N. Y. City, Thursday .— Whi'e visiting your 
ndac your Generator for indigestion and dys- 
Nothing hitherto tried did me any good ; but, believing 


determined to buy a Generator, which, I am glad to say, relieved me at once, and I now fee! entirely 
From a Naval Officer :—Puttaperenta, Pa., February 5th, 1881.— Your Generator has proved a 
I bave been a great sufferer from liver trouble and constipation, but am now relieved 


_ Having purchased the sole right to introduce them in America, we will send them 
trial, postpaid, on receipt of $I, which will be returned, if they fail to relieve 


Post Office Order, Currency or Stamps, and should be made payable to GEO, A. SCOTT, No. 


A great revoiution in medical practice has spread 
throughout England. It has veen discovered that most 
remarkable cures attend the application of a newly ip- 
vented Galvanic Generator to diseased parts of the body, 
Experience bas shown that they act immediately upon 
the bl od, nerves and tissues, producing more reliet in a 
ew hours than medicine has given in weeks and months. 
There is no suock or unpleasant feeling attending their 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfering in 
vo way with the dre:s or occupation daily life Full 
directions accompany each one’ Every mail brings us 
most gratifying letters from those using them, 


THE GENERATOR QUICKLY CURES 


Stomach, Liver & Kidney Complaints, 
Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heart- 
burn, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Aches and Pains, 
Weak Back, Malaria, Chills & Fever, 
Nervous Troubles. Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, & all their Complications. 
There is no Waiting. It acts Immediately. 
A Guarantee qoes with every Generat. r, 
OUR MOTTO being, « NO CURE, NO PAY.” 


rom @ Railroad Contractor ;—Boatow, Mass., January 28th, 1881.—Bad 
Your Generator has made me a well man, and I 
it. Please send me three more to General P. 0., 
Inclosed is #3. R. H. Sanprorp. 


2 


entirely. I was doubtful at first, as I had tried all sorts of batteries and ptds without efect. There 
is no trouble in wearing it, and it certainly is more agreeable than drugs. E. T. Caawrorp, U. 8. N. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, | From Major A. H. Townsend :—Cuicaco, Ill., December 17th, 1880.—Your Generator is a wonder. 
It stopped my rheumatic pains in two hours, and it has not returned now in five weeks. I suffered 
for years, and am truly grateful. The second one has also relieved the pain in my wife’s back, and 
she says it is worth ite weight fn gold. Inclosed find $2; please send me two more fora friend 

(Mason) A. H. Townsesp. 


method of thanking you. 
C. Q. Hustineton. 


Many more could he printed, did space permit. 


QO. D., with the privilege of opening and examining, butt xpress Charges will add considerably to 


your cost; or ask your Druggist to obtain them for you. Agents wanted in every town. 


on | 842 Broadway, New York [ Mention this Paper ,or we will send them by Express, C. 
nee can be made in Check, Draft, ‘ 


You have been imposed upon if you have bought a ‘ Battery,’ ‘ Pad,’ or ‘ Medal,’ thinking it was the Generator. 


its great success in England has Caused the Market to be Flooded with Cheap, Worthless Imitations, 


See that the Name ‘Pall Mall” is stamped on the Back, 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THL 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


are now regularly made, from sTYLE 
109 (shown in the cut), the latest 
and smallest size, pogennty known 
& as the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, 
~to a large CONCERT ORGAN at 
900. TWENTY sSTYLEs at from $22 
to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $120 
to $160; roRTY STYLES at $160 to 
$500 and up; cash prices. Soild also 
Sor EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 et 
\ quarter up. The BABY ORGAN 
is especially adapted tochildren, bu 
will be found equally useful for 
CE, $22. adults, having fine quality of tone 
and power, and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, songs 
and ular sacred and secular music generally. 
SON & HAMLIN ORGANS are certainly the 
BEST IN THE WORLD, having won HIGHEST 
AWARDS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS ror 
THIRTEEN YEARS; being the only American organs which 
have been found wort a of such at any. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and price Lists, 
SON & MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 


T 
. MAS HA 
BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 
RK: 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


(Write for particulars. Mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 


areful of health and appreci- 
will now have no other. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


inds up cord itself. “A” 
shews position of glasses 
reeled up. breaki 
very handy. 


f 

old 

y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM & 

McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will co a favor the Adver- 

the Union. 


SHORT 


BY A RELIABLE FIRM! 
inevery neighborhood inthe Tnited States 
we will forward, a!l shipping charges prose ANY FINGLE RING or 
PAIR OF EAI:- RINGS, asshownini ustrations, provided you Cut Out this 
ous withONE DOLLA 
veany motto orsentiment on 
theinsideof rings withoutextracharce. At the same time wo ecnd thearticle 
ordered we will mail youa bundle of ourcatalognues and feel sure that you will 
50 y satisfied that you willshow your appreciation by distributing our 
es among yourfriendsand atthesamo time exhibit goods receiv 


A GREAT OFFER 


roduceourgoods 


aremanu 

® give satisfaction, andif notas represented Moncey w.ll bercfunded. Numbers 80 
and $7 we furnish ineither 

which you wish) No.382is 


and very 
of the rea! diamond ever produced, and only exerts can detect that they are 
not. No.39 Ras diamond)astheNo,29ring, No. 88, 

J, mounted on elevantly chased anchors. 
| ALL THESE GOODS ARE MADE Fi:0M KOLLLD COLD, AND EACH 


at price named but you can maiko asc!oction of einer 


Catalogue, which we will mail Phe Some persons pe 
ing to reccive more than oneof thesix articles 


h 

not more than onedollar and orde one fi: 
: ou: ney when you donot comply with 
ONE ARTICLE RED cLD 
UCE OUL GOODS, Toasce the sizo 
| take a piece of paper and cut it so it will meet just around tho 
finger you wish to wear the ring on, sending tho s.ptous, ordering, givo 
an 


Money can by, st Latter why any 
e refer to any Bank, Express Company, or reputabie firm coing 
ia city, Address We & CO., 


Lane, New Yor &. 
*s Prayer lliustrated, the 
Commandments combined, 
size 16x22. Chromoed in 14 colors and 


gilt. Over $3.000 made by one agent. Sample copy 25 cts. (Se!!- 
or 59) cts.) and terms to agents for this and other bran new goo's 


A. E. Pratt & Co. 27 Park Pliace, New York. 


“BEST IN 


SI AVC NO saoon 


Latest and Best Dictionary Extant! 
HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The most extensive and 
book of its kind ever published. Itcontains 
-|the exact Spelling, Pronuncia= 
tion and Definition_of more 
than Twenty-five Thousand 

rds 2s used by the best Speakers and 
Writers in America and England. 
It also contains a number of 
Most Valuable Tables 
and other Articles, gving information about 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES in 


WRITING; FOREIGN 
WORDS, PHRASES and PROVERBS, &c., 


REVERSE END 


THE WORLD’ 
FRONT END 


making it indispensable to every READER, 
LA WRITER and THINKER: Fully Miwatra- 
es ted. Price, § t ym -e 
“Ba LADIE Before ordering Sachs eleuwhare, een catalog ue of standard 
books at very low prices. 
ASKY0 RSOTOREKEEPER FOR IT. THE CHEAPEST BOOK STORE in the WORLD. 


WASTE SEWING SIOK.......... Oc. per oz. Address, ANERICAN BOOK STORE, 241 Broadway, 4. ¥. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK,40c. per oz- 
A 3%-page amphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 3 é 
Knitti Stockings fitiens, Mone urses, ! 
Babies’ Caps and Laces, &c., will sent to Ladies & Children § 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps HYGIENIC. 


received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a- 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


Vest & Draicers in One, 
and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Retorm and Comfort 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure Braces, Abdominal 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Supporters, &c. Illus- 
NTED. trated Catalogue free. 


MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO,, 6 East St., N.Y, City 


| VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, | 


| 


= 
Vag 
ti AT Way AG, 
A as. XOUCANINChis Way assist USINSeLUNg OLher si anc ard quality W 
withourceicbrated French diamond, being tine'y cui fromtooqwt test st 
(f° 
| and ourob jectin offering a few styles of our standard goods: above n 
| inal priceistosecure permanent customers for other goocs, \.o can onlys 
i= Out & limited number of these goods at price named, and in ordcrto pro 3 
cf c ourselves from jowclicrs and othcrs ordering in quantitics, wo will insert 4 
= IPES J / B acvecrtisement but one time in this paper hence require you to ent it out 
send tous when you order that wo incy know that youareentiticd tothe ben 
of thisofler. Remember, wo not sond more than one or pal 
Contributed | ear-rings f more t 
A £8 by ladies of influence and orio article 13 desired WO Wii Lic prices given 12 our Iilustrs 
S) judgment in Chicago and 
| Success. One of rare valuc. Eight articles | a 
panion ef every : 
Gold at all Book vs A 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste Ry A 
0 OK B00 LORD 
j AS A\ \, \ < HE 
ating the 
Drrect Correspondence solicited. 
‘BAND CATALOGUE, | | 
A c 
for sh 200 7 
ofinstruments, Buite, Caps, Belts, = 
4Ma alsoinclu nstruc n J YY ff 
for Amateur Bands, and a \ Yy ek 
of Choice Band Mutéc, \ ¥. 
4 


